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¥ectures. 


a JAMES’S HALL, Great Portland Street, »W. 
J rh Secular Society, Limited.)—F 
Under the Aushicet ot W FOOTE, Editor of the Frecthinker, 








it, Wdom, aad Humanity, a. Comedies.’ Discus- 
Societies. 

UDDHIST SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


—H.M. THE KING OF SIAM. __President—Prof. Ww. 

RAYS DAV JIDS, LL.D. Publications: THE BUDDHIST REVIEW 

Quarto and other Works.—Full particulars as to Meetings, &c., 
fom THE SECRETARIES, 41, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





Exhibitions. 


oO xX L A fC A DE RB 
a” INTER EXHIBITION. 
WORKS by OLD MASTERS and DECEASED MASTERS of the 
BRITISH SCHOOL. Open from 9 a.m. to 5 vm. Admission 1s. 
Catalogue 6d. Season Ticket 5s. 


Gdurational. 
ORTHING.—ST. MILDRED’S LADIES’ 


COLLEGE. Large detached House. Fine Grounds. English 
and Foreign Pupils, ages 8 to 20. From 40 Guineas per annum. 


~ J ~ SX r 
EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially built Modern Sc = Premises. Good Playing Field.—Head 
Mistress, Miss COMFOR 








» . yr 

TALY.--5, LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME. 

ss -Class Postish PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 
of the NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere : 
aos Weekly, and Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses, 
hree = Three Foreign. Whole-Term Boarders, | Guineas 
a sen eekly Boarders, 3l., and Daily Boarders 21. a We 
mL - Relions principles of the School are stric tly Church of 
ngland. 

Children who may come to Rome with their Parents for a few 
weeks’ stay can be received for any part of a Term. Special arenes 
ments can also be made for Children whose Parents are in Indi 

For further particulars or inquiries of any kind please Avk a, “aither 
by letter or personally, to Miss Oo MOORE, at the above Address. 


BPUcaTION tehaian of Schools and Tutors 


gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of Successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, = (free 


of char e) on roost tt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWELL & , School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedi ford 
Street, Seand ¥ 











Provident Institutions 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: . _ 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in the City of 

london, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting orem Y and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants as vendors of News mupers. 

MEMBERS IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution. and 
enjoy its benefits, upon ment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, mravkind that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS. Min Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25. and the Women 201. per annuin each, 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her Late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsven ors. 

The “ ps Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, , and was specially subscribed in memory of the iate John 
Francia <4 died on Ay yril 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atma. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the ian riod of the re egy for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Know "and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 





Horace Brooks WN The 8 of that firm have primary 
6 of ‘election to its benefits 
Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 


one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died May 12, 1 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tions for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
= tty -five je panes of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 

RELI FP. en rary relief is —. in cases of pra not only 
— of the but Cy r their servants 
who may be d for 7 Members ot the Institu- 
tion. Tnquiry is = in pot cases A Wiotting Committees, an 
telief isawarded in ccordance ba the merits and requirements of 

each case. . WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
oA zoune man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
(or ite equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages :— 
ol lB. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

TOURTH. A Ceti in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
thire) f —_ Members, with garden produce, coa oa and medical 
stance ree, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 

it wives or widows and young children. 


hsolut, 


LUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS ~A GIRLS or 
UTORS in England or Abr 
are invited to call upon or send fully ‘letailed particulars to 
ESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
beans for more than thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
ea 
‘Advice, free of - is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, “London, W. 


OACHING FOR UNIVERSITIES, &c.— 


Rev. E. W. HUNTINGFORD, M.A., Jate Sixth Form Master, 








Shrewsbury School. I. MODS. and GREATS. II. THEOL.—Tilstock 
reamnee, | hitchurch, Salop. Golf Links in Parish. Hunting with 
‘wo Pac! 





GTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 

one who cured himself after suffering 
49 years, STA aere ITS Lie ee se REMINIBs- 
CENCES OF A STAMMERER post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. C, 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N. we 








Situations Warant. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM.— 

LECT ae ee gar or NEXT OCTOBER in HISTORY, 

LITERATURE, or both. Salary 150/. Particulars and Form of 
Application can be obtained from TH E REGISTRAR. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the post oe 
oe LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in META 


be obtained from the undersigned, to 
estimonials (which need not be printed) 
March 9, 1910. 


Further particulars ma; 
a. Seaton, with WER OEDAY 
nt on or before ~DD 
acpi AUSTIN JENKIN 8, B.A., Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, February 15, 1910. 


K®st EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


RAMSGATE LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, RAMSGATE. 


WANTED, AT ONCE, an ASSISTANT MASTER for the above- 
named School. Initial Salary 1301.-150l, per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience. ‘with increments in accordance with 
the Committee's Scale. Chief Subjects, Mathematics and Modern 
ig ye Ability to help i in one or more of the following Subjects 
will be tion :—General English, Vocal 
Music, Physical only and Games.—Further particulars and 
Forms of Application may be obtained from Mr. A. R. R. NKS8, 
Public Library, Rams ne — should be returned, not later than 











FEBRUARY 28, = H. C. NORMAN, Head Master, County 

School for Boys, Ra gate. cp cee Beer will be considered « dis- 
a Bi "Or ler of the Committees 

qualification. 9 rde 7 "o ROOK, Seestiein, 


Caxton House. Westminster, 8.W., os nab 12, 1910 


QaBIsT'sS HOSPITAL, LINCOLN. 








HEAD MISTRESS WANTED for the GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
LINCOLN. Fixed yearly Stipend 100/. Capitation: 2l. for first 50, 
ll. for second 50, and 10s. remaining Pupils. Present number of 
Pupils, 225. Furnished REY at the School.—Candidates should 
apply at once to JNO. WILLLAMS, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 
14, Silver Street, B®, from whom further particulars, and a 
Form of Application, can be obtained. 


(.LOUCESTERSHIRE HIGHER EDUCATION 
YMMITTEE. 
LYDNEY AREA. 
A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for the SCHOOL of ART, 
LYDNEY, GUS, 








SEVENTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an 
Tight to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, Mz. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row. EC. _ 





Full eee of duties and conditions of appointment ray be 
obtained from R. BEAUMONT THOMAS, Eeq., Tin Plate Works, 
Lydney, Glos. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 

EY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Hs 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, on APRIL 12, an ASSISTANT MASTER for CLASSICS. 
Good qualifications and teaching experience are essential. Com- 
mencing Salary 175/. to 180/., dependent upon experience, rising to 2001. 
(non-resident). 

Forms of Application may be obtained from, and should be returned 
to, the undersigned as early as possible. 

JCHN HODDER, Secretary. 








Towu Hall, Hanley. 


RA DNO RSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 

A MISTRESS, with experience in teaching French and Drawing, 
is REQUIRED for the above Secondary School after the Easter 
Holidays. A Degree or its equivalent is desirable. Salary 110/. per 
annum, non-resident. The Mistress a pointed will be on probation 
for the first Term.—Applications, with Wop a Testimonials and 
References, to be sent to THE HEAD MASTE 


BekCvUGH OF KING’S LYNN. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN AND SECRETARY. 

The PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE invite applications for 
the post of LIBRARIAN and SECRETARY. 

Applications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, stating age, qualifi- 
cations, and aa parsence, accompanied by copies of three recent Testi- 
monials, must be sent to the undersigned, endorsed “ Librarian,” not 
a tha MONDAY, February 28, 1910. 

Ce appointed will be "required to commence duties on 
MACH 4, 1910, and to devote the whole of his time to the Office. 
The Salary will commence at 1101, per annum. 

Canvassing in any form will be regarded as a disqualification. 

THOS. E. MAW, Librarian and Secretary. 

















Public Library, King’s Lynn. 
QEDHAM |  EDUCAT ION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, an ART TREACHER, Man or Woman, for the MUNI- 
CIPAL SECONDARY SOHOO Experience in the Work of a 
Secondary School preferred. , to state qualifications and 
experience on a Form which, together with Scale of Salaries, may be 
obtained from me, the undersigned. 

RENNIE, Secretary. 





J. 
Education Offices, Oldham, February 17, 1910. 





 Siteations Wanted. 


DVERTISER, age 23, well educated, wants an 

ENGAGEMENT with PUBLISHING FIRM. Has practical 

knowledge of Printing.—Address C. WHITE, eare of Mr. Morrish, 
114, Camberwell Road, 8.E. 


‘ITUATION. REQUIRE D as LIBRARIAN, or 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, by YOUNG MAN aged 20. "Fv ve 

— experience. Good Testimonials.—S. M. BROWNING, High- 
bury, Mor Morgan Avenue, » Torquay. 











Miscellaneous. 


LADY: wishing to pursue her study of (Classical) 

Greek, would be glad to hear of qualified INSTRUCTRESS with 
whom to read Fortnightly for Two Hours at Advertiser's House in 
Norwood.—Address, stating Qualifications, References, and Terms, to 
Miss E., 6, Biggin Hill, Upper Horwood, 8.E. 


RANSLATIONS from ‘FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN and SPANISH. 58. per 1,000 words, Less 
quantity.—W. T. CURTIS, M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, so 

Telephone 93 Fh 


To F PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS.— 
ERTISER would gratefully RECEIVE NAME of 
MODERN Nov EL: Tale of Chivalry ; Norman Period ; with Anselm 
one of Chief Characters. Published in very light blue cover | wae 
artistic Silver r Printing —Address H. DEAN, 42, Moor Lane, E.C 
rT HE LONDON LITERARY AND ART 
SYNDICATE for disposal of clever Stories, Novels, Drawings, 
Designs, Special consideration to competent = riters and Artists. 
Work of Beginners Criticised, Revise a Typec Commerc ae! _ 
handled handled.—Address MANAGER, 40, Sackville Rirect, Piccadill 


INVITES SUGGESTIONS FOK 


ARTICLES, STORIES, AND NOVELS, 
Adapted to Serial Publication, from Authors. 


REFINED and _ intellectual FRENCH 

FAMILY, the Husband being Professor of University, living in 

the finest part of Rouen, would accept a BOARDER or an ENGLISH 

FAMILY. Home comforts. Instruction given in the French Lan- 

guage if required. Terms according to requirements and instruction 
given. —Ade ress Madame GIGNOUX, 55, Rue Jeanne d’ "Arc, Rouer . 


A COLLECTOR of 











MHE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE, KENDAL 





FIRST and EARLY 

EDITIONS of ENGLISH LITERATURE wishes to DISPOSE 
of his SMALL COLLECTION IMMEDIATELY. MS. Lists on 
application. Single Books will be sold at very low pri ices, or an offer 
for the lot will be considered, No Dealers.—Apply Box 1659, Athenazum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, LE. , 
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ATTERBURY, BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 
1713, LIFE OF, WANTED by VICAR, St. Clement's, Fulham. 





SINGLE LADY in good social position seeks 

a PAYING GUEST. Private Sitting Room in well-furnished 

fouse.. Excellent Servants. Good references given and required.— 
ERNEST LEWIS, St. Stephen's, Norwich. 


Type-Writers, ke. 


['XPE- WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
BY AN EXPERT. Articles, Stories, Novels, 8d. 1,000 words. 
Reduction moan L. 9 Carbon Copies, 3d. 1,000 words. Chee | Rates 
Accuracy and prompt return 

teed. Testi ‘mentale — well-known Writers.—NORA DICKINSON, 
1, Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 














AVEwats MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN = oo lete accuracy, 9d. per 
words. Clear Carbon Copies .. References to well- 
| 4 Writers.—M. STUART, Pallendale, eetaee Road, Harrow. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

a att Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 

search, Revision, Translation, Shorthand.—THE 

antpnir INGE. TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, 
AD"LPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone : 2308 City. 





ADELEINE KING, TYPIST.—All kinds of 

MSS. accurately TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Carbons, 3d. 

References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher Tel. 1272 
P.O. nnianee. —24, Forest mend, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


pre PE-WRITING 6d. 1,000. Accuracy and 


dispatch guaranteed. — Miss CONNOR, 71, Thrale Road, 
Streatham, 8.W. 








T . Fs - W RIT E R 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HATERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 








Authors’ Agents. 
YHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


rhe interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSs. placed with Publishers.—Te -rms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. LUKGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 








Printers. 


RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—FAMILY 
RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &., PRINTED under 
Expert Supervision, and Searches made where MSS. are Srocenpiete. 
Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—GERRARDS LTD. (The 
Westminster Press), at 4114, Harrow Road, Lendon, W. Superintending 
Genealogical Expert, Mr. Perceval Lucas. 


[HE ST. CATHERINE PRESS, Printers and 
Publishers of beautiful Books ata moderate ec Experts in 
the Production of ¢ nd Toy al Works, Pedigree 
&c.—For advice, Specimens, and Betimates apply to THE MANAGER, 
8, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 











OOK and PAMPHLET PRINTING carefully 

executed in First-Class Style at Lowest Rates by THE MERCAT 

taken St. Giles Street, Edinburgh, Printers to leading London 
Publishers. 








Bookbinding. 


C & C. M‘hL BIS &, 
. 5, SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
Sixteen years with Mr. =. J. La Sanderson at the 


Dove: 
ESTIMATES GIVEN POR R BINDING IN ALL STYLES. 





Catalogues. 
ATALOGUE, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 


English School—Engravings and Etchings, including many fine 
Prints after Turner—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Constable’s English 
Landscape—Illustrated Books—Rare Items by John Ruskin. ost 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


HARLES HIGHAM & 
HAVE RECENTLY PURCHASED 


THE FINEST AND MOST COSTLY 
LIBRARY OF 
MODERN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


(save one) which has ever been acquired by their House, now nearing 
the end of its first half-century. his will. chiefly, furnish the 
contents of C. H. & 8..* CATALOGUE, No. 447, which will be sent 
gratis and post free to all Book-buying applicants. 


LONDON : Qa, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


GLAISHERS 1 REMAINDER BOOK 
TALOGUE. 


For FEBRUARY (No. 369) NOW READY, 


And will be forwarded on application. It comprises a specially 
attractive 


SELECTION OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 
Including many Good Bargains. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., Booksellers, 
25, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





SON 


TROOKS. —ALL OUT-OF- PRINT and RARE 
BOOK 4 on any subject SUPPLIED. The most a rt Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any saleable Books <4 others selected 
from my vestous Hise oe ‘ial list_ of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
wat free —ED AKER'’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham. Singleton’ s Dutch and Flemish Furniture, 424. for 11a.; 
Burke's Peerage, 1904, 24s., 1997, 218.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 21s. 








AG&Gs8 BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


cavaroothe sent post free to all parts of the Worid.. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664. 





LEARANCE CATALOGUE OF SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS post free on application. Books in all Branches 
of paveragure, Scarce Items, and First Editions at much below usual 
patoes reels sent on ‘approval if desired. CATA UES issu 
Bau and sent regularly to all parts of the World.—Address 
BALDWIN, 14, Osborne Koad, Leyton, Essex. 








Sales by Auction. 


Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, February 23 at_1 o'clock 
recisely, a COLLECTION of ENGLIS H and SCOTTISH COINS, 
Includin a few Foreign and Colonial Coins, the Property of Mrs. 
RIE, ¥ Yateley, Hants, and other Properties, comprising Greek, 

lish, and Foreign Coins and Medals—Coin Cabinets, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Poems, Plays, &c., from the 
Britwell Court Library. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on THURSDAY February 24, and Following 
Tay, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, TRACTS, 
PLAYS, &., from the BRITWELL COURT LIBRARY, including 
First Editions of the Writings of Mrs. Aphra Behn, John Dryden, 
John Milton, Joseph Addison, John Gay, Samuel Johnson, Alexander 
Pope, Elkanah Settle, Edmund Waller, and other celebrated Poets— 
Civil War and Commonwealth Tracts—Tracts relating to Seotland— 
Tracts relating to Trade—Collections of poems and Dissertations by 
later Latin Writer&’—Collections of English Poems, chiefly by 
Anonymous Authors, of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
Cc. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 
MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will ents by ancri0n. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
sree Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, Fore 2 at 1 o'clock ecisely, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUM MENTS, in- 
a G. Washington, B. Franklin, ert Nelson, C. Lamb. Dr. 
Johnson, Thackeray, Dickens, Oscar Wilde, &c.—fine and important 
Letters of Frederick the Great, and J. Evelyn the Diaries —Gignateres 
of Henry VIII. ey ro a Cromwell, &c.—the COLLEC- 
TION of the late ENDRIKS, Esq., consisting of Autograph 
Letters, A. Rb = with i Engravings, and Portraits, 
illustrating Music and the Drama, Eccentric and Remarkable 
Characters, Trade, Finance, Coinage, Antiquities, and other Subjects, 
chiefly arranged in Albums. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The REMAINING PORTION of the Library of the Right 
Hon. the EARL OF SHEFFIELD (deceased). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by At TION at their House, No. 13, ey ae 
Street, Strand, W.C., TUESDAY, March 1, and Following Da: 
1 o'clock precisely, the: REMAINING PORTION of the LIBRAR RY of of 
the Right Hon. HE EARL OF SHEFFIELD (deceased), comprising 
numerous interesting and aan Books, English and Foreign, with 
a number of valuable Manuscripts by aoe relating to EDWARD 
GIBBON, the Historian of Rome—a Presentation Copy of the First 
Edition of his History, Family Documents, "~ —a Collection of rare 
old Provincial and London Newspapers—Books, Tracts, and Pamphlets 
Trade, Finance, the Slave Trade, Commerce, Planta- 
Fine-Art and Illustrated Works — Eighteenth-Century 
English Classic Authors—Series of Scientific and Learned Societies, &e, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








A valuable Collection of Japanese Colour Prints. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by ager. at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
Sronet, Strand, W.C., on TE IURSDAY, March 2 and Followin 3 
1 o'clock precisely. a valuable COLLECTION oi JAPA 
COLOUR PRINTS by Harunobu, Korinsai, Shunsho, San 
Utamaro, Toyokuni, and others—Illustrated Books and Original 
erty oe by Hokusai and others, the Property of a well-known 
May be elewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


~ r 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

root vectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by Aber! ON, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, tl e Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely 


On MONDAY, February 21, OLD PICTURES 


of the late J. 8. W. 8. ERLE DRAX, Esq. 

On TUESDAY, February 22, PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS OF ART, MAJOLICA and FAIENCE, of the late Sir 
ARTHUR Douek AS BATEMAN SCOTT, Bart., and the late Lady 
BATEMAN SCOTT. 

On WEDNESDAY, February 23, BOOKS, the 
Property of the late Sir ARTHUR DOUGLAS BATEMAN SCOTT, 

rt., the late Lady BATEMAN SCOTT. and the late MERTON 
A. THOME, Esa. 

On THURSDAY, February 24, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE of the late Sir ARTHUR ‘DOUGLAS BATEMAN 
SCUTT, Bart., and the late Lady BATEMAN SCOTT. 


On FRIDAY, February 25, PORCELAIN, OLD 
GLISH and other FURNITURE from_various sources; and 
DRCORATIVE FURNITURE of the late STEPHEN T. GOODEN, 


On SATURDAY, February 26, PICTURES by 
OLD MASTERS and Works of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 





Old Japanese Colour Prints, the Property of Mr. K. 
HEISEN, of Tokio. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, February 21, at ten minutes past 1 comes yee isely. the 
COLLECTION of rare Old JAPANESE COLOUR PR 3. as above, 
including yong and valuable Examples in Siac Buh jects and 
ndscapes, mostly in fine condition, by Eishi. Harunobu, Hiroshige, 
Hokusai, Kiyonaga, Korinsai, Choki, Kiyonobu, Shunsho, Sharaku, 
Toyokuni, Utamaro, &c. 


Illustrated Catalogues may be had upon application. 








Books and Man oy ge including the Libraries of LADY 
O'BRIEN, the late J. N. OGDEN, J.P., and the late 
PERCY ARDEN, Esq. 


ane. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
ION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.c. 
on THURSDAY. February 24, and Following Day, at ten minutes 
past 1 o’olock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the 
above valuable Librar: es, comprising well-bound Standard d Literature 
in all branches—Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Lit terature in 
fine Bindings—valuable First Editions, including Shelley’s Address 
to the Irish People—Books with Coloured Plates—Works on the Fine 
eramics and Furniture — Edition de Luxe, Gadshill, ang 
Library Editions of the Works of Charles Dickens—a_ Collection of 
Autograph Letters, includinga very important one of Charles Dickens 
= — Cruikshank about ‘Oliver Twist'—Caricatures, Engray. 
ngs, 








Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


pat. AUCTION at their Gallcries, 47, Leicester Square, W.¢. on 
February 25, at 10 minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, comprising Fancy Bubjecta, ‘i 
ts, Topography, Caricatures, Baxter Oil Prin th 
COLLE ION of ARUNDEL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS: the 
Property yA ~ ARTHUR DOUGLAS BATEMAN SCOTT, Bart. 
somes’, ot : d Lady BATEMAN SCUTT, deceased (by order of the 
ecutors 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL 


by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C 
eg Februar a and Following Day, ae o'clock, VALU 
wy | MISCELLA BOOKS, including the Library of the late 
fe | . T. BRO Se us (removed from West Kensington, W.), and 
other heen comprising Architectural Works by Viollet-le-Duc, 
Pugin, Brandon, King, Street, Gotch, ana others—a Collection of 
Books of Portraits, in quarto and folio—a few Books with Coloured 
Plates—an Illuminated Edition of The Tenitesion of Christ, Paris, 1995 
in morocco extra—Bibliographical W: orks—Armstrong’s Gainsborough, 
and other Books on the Fine Arts—an interesting Copy of Moore's 
*Poems by Thomas Little,’ 1805, with a MS. Poem in Tord Byron's 
Autograph—Milton’s Paradise Lost, Fitst Edition, 1668—Pickering’s 
Edition of Bacon, 17 vols.—Beaumont and Fletcher's W orks, 14 vols,— 
Dryden’s Works, by Scott, 18 vols.—The Kelmscott Press Gol len 
end, 3 vols. The Vale Press Shakespeare, and other Issues from 
the Modern Presses—an Original Pen and-Ink Sketch by Aubrey 
Beardsley—Handsome Library Editions of Sterne, Fielding, Scott, 
ne, hotien. Whyte Melville, and others—Standard Works in 
story ography, anc enera! terature — Statistic: 
Journal, first 21 vols., 1838-5x, &c. a 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








By order of Sir WALTER GILBEY, Bart., 
In consequence of the Sale of the Property. 
The Contents of the —. Cambridg ge House, Regeit’s 
ar 


TO BE SOLD, by 4UcrION, by MESSRS. 


NIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY, on the above 
remises, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, anc 
March 8, 9, and 10, at 1 o'clock precisely each day. h SCRA, 
viney DAY, TUES ‘COLLECTION 
n im Jortant ) PION of EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLISH FUR TURE, including excellent Examples of 
ee re ys and Chip lale, comprising an 
Inlaid Mahogany and Satinwood Side Cupboard, painted in 
Flowers—three Chippendale Mahogany China Cabinets with 
carved and fret ornamentation—a Set of Six Chippendale ~ 
Back Chairs—23 carved Mahogany Dining-Room Chairs by 
Thomas Hope—a pair of Adam Pedestals surmounted by Classic 
Urns with carved Drapery and Mask Decoration—Settees and 
Sets of Ladder and Camel-hack, Oval Laced and Rail Back Chairs 
—a_ Bow-fronted Sideboard by Sheraton 9 feet wide—a Hepple- 
be KL Corner Cabinet, painted in Classical Subjects—a Sheraton 
Upright Pianoforte, bv William Sovthwell, in Satinwood Case, 
painted by Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—beautiful Carved, Fret 
and Gallery Top Tables and Screens—an Antique Dutch Lo 
queterie mpg he with Fall-down Front—a Louis Xv . King- 
rmolu Mounted ae Table—a Louis RT "ae 
Mounted Commode—a Set of Six Louis XVI. Mahogany Chairs, 
cases, Bureaux, Clothes Presses, Sheraton Wardrobes, 
Dressing Tables, a Pair of Old English Carved Gilt Wall Brackets 
surmounted by Eagles—a ee Marqueterie Commode— 
Chippendale Stools—Shaped-top Tables on Tripods—Candle 
Stands—Hepplewhite and A am Mirrors—Old Tabor and 
Flageolet Organ, by Clementi, in Mahogany Satinwood Case— 
Queen Anne and Sheraton Toilet Mirrors—a Fine Old Miniature 
Screen—and Two Pianofortes by nn &ec. 


arco PRN TARAY, a 
E and RONZE and SILVER FIGURES 
of celebrated HORSES and EQUESTRIAN SUBJECTS by 
P. J. Mene, Fratin, and Dressler—Statuary Marble Figures— 
choice Plaster and Terra Cotta Models of well-known Sporting 
Characters by J. Willis Good—Old Coloured Wax Portrait 
Reliefs by Percy —Taase Gems and Camei—a Copeland and 
prac ag: rt Service, finely painted in Sporting Subjects— 
See rode Newstone Dessert Service, painted Flowers in Red and 
Blue—a fine old Chinese Bowl—Painted Hunting Subjects, with 
Sevres Ormolu Mounts—a Pair of choice Sévres Bleu de Roi 
Fluted Vases, decorated with gilt Triton Handles 18 in. high 
Painted Portrait Medallions—old Blue John Vases—an old 
Dresden Ecuelle and Cover, painted in Landscapes, with Ormolu 
Mounts—old Powder Blue Napkin and other Chinese Beakers 
and Oil Cloisonné—a own Derby Service—old Continental and 
English Porcelain in Vases, Figures, Groups, Tea, Coffee, and 
Dinner Services—gold mounted Sivres, old Dresden, and 
and Snuff Boxes—the well-known 
Collection of old English China Dogs’-heads and Fox Masks— 
antique French, Dutch, and English Marqueterie—Mahogany 
and Lacquer Long Case—Bracket and Mantel Clocks—a Louis 
zy. Ormolu drum-shape Clock supporting Amorini—antique 
rass Lantern Clocks—old Cut Glass, Sheraton Tea Caddies, 
Work ork and Knife Boxes —rare old Sporting Books with Plates. in 
whole calf gilt, gern The Annals of Sporting, 13 vols., The 
Sporting zine, 156 vols., 1792-1870, a similar set, Sporting 
Review, 18 vols., and The New Sporting Saguene. 27 vols., Two 
complete Sets of Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Coloured 
Plates—The English Spy, 1825, with Cruikshank’s Illustrations— 
The Annals of Sporting, 1822-1828, Coloured Plates, 1% vols.— 
- kermann’s History rg ‘Oxford and Cambridge, &c.— Microcosm 
ndon, Otonred Plates—a Pair of old Statuary Marble Lions 
Hf high—a Pair of —o Figures of Children—Coins— 

ZWwood 














Taine DAY, THURSDAY. each ta 
The CONTENTS of the BED-ROOMS and DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
facteding old English Sideboards —a Chippendale and Two 
be Anne Bureau Bookcases — Dining able — Oopper Coal 
icuttle — Wardrobes — Dressing Tables —‘Bureaux — Chests — 
Mierese.-- Washetanda—Lénee Chests—Writing Tables—Carpets 
—Curtains—Bedsteads— Household China, Glass, &c. 
Public View on one and MONDAY prior, March 5 and 7, 
from 10 a.m, to 5 
he View Ss conde only on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, March 


> Tilustrated Catalogues (price 18. each) may be i of the 
5 licitors, Messrs. BAILEYS. SHAW & GILLETT, 5, Berners Street, 

’.. or of the Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
M Conduit Street, W. 


For Magazines, &c., see p, 230. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


READY ON FEBRUARY 24. Crown 8vo, 63s. 











I WILL MAINTAIN 


By MARJORIE BOWEN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE VIPER OF MILAN.’ 


MESSRS. METHUEN will also publish on February 24 a New Novel by COSMO HAMILTON 
entitled MRS. SKEFFINGTON, asd on March 3 they will issue STORM AND 
TREASURE, by H. C. BAILEY, and A HIND LET LOOSE, by C. Z. MONTAGUE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


SAILORS’ KNOTS. By W. W. Jacoss, Author of ‘Many Cargoes.’ Illustrated by Witt Owen. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Fourth Editi 
‘* There is not a page without a good healthy, hearty laugh.”—Morning Post. et a 
‘‘They are works of art ; they are real short stories.” —Morning Leader. 


LIVE MEN’S SHOES. By Ricsarp Marsu, Author of ‘The Beetle.’ Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SUCH AND SUCH THINGS. By Mark Atterron, Author of ‘The London Way.’ Crown 8yo, 6s. 
WHY DID HE DO IT? By Bernarp Cares, Author of ‘A Jay of Italy.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘¢ A brilliant and fascinating story that engages the attention of the reader from the first page to the last.” —Country Life. 
COUSIN HUGH. By Txeo Dovetas (Mrs. H. D. Everett). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE GOLDEN CENTIPEDE. By Louiszt Gerarp. Crown vo, 6s. 


‘This is a fine story of adventure, and certainly a notable achievement for a new author.”—Daily Mirror. 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
MESSRS. METHUEN will publish on FEBRUARY 24 :— 
DEAN SWIFT. By Sopnte Suiteto Smit. With 27 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE STRUGGLE WITH PURITANISM. By Bruce Buiaxtanp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


: [Handbooks of English Church History. 
The following Books are Now Ready :— . 


“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD BOOK. By Cuartes G. Harper. In 4 vols. With Route Maps. 
Vol. I. SOUTH OF THE THAMES. 7a. 6d. net. 
‘* An enterprising and remarkable survey for the use of motorists.” —/all Mall Gazette. 


THE HYGIENE OF SCHOOL LIFE. By Ratpn H. Crowey, M.D. M.R.C.P. With 17 Diagrams 


and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MONEY’S FISCAL DICTIONARY (1910). By L. G. Cutozza Money, Author of ‘ Riches and 


Poverty.’ Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Atrrep 


PLUMMER, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Handbooks of English Church History. 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: a Study of Unrecognised Human Faculty. By 
Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Third Edition. 


‘*Tt sums up the existing evidence of man’s survival after death.” —Daily Mail. 

‘Strange things in heaven and earth are here set down.” — Daily News. 

‘*One of the most remarkable volumes upon psychical research.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

** Admirable at once scientifically and as a piece of literary exposition.”—Manchester Guardian. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Watrer DexTER, 


and 32 from Photographs after Old Masters. own 8vo, 6s. (Fourth Edition 
‘The soul of Paris is caught and reflected in these pages.” —Standard. . 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Huai Betxoc, M.P. With 35 Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


15s. net. Second Editi 
‘The story is told with a full appeal to contemporary evidence and with dramatic skill.”--Standard. l ee 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition, reset in 12 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 


LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME THE DUCHESS OF PADUA POEMS 

LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE AN IDEAL HUSBAND 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES INTENTIONS 

DE PROFUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS ESSAYS SALOME 


BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT. By Norma Lorimer. With 16 Illustrations in Colour and 


32 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
** It is written in a bright and lively manner, and the pictures are numerous and excellent.”—Morning Post. 


JESUS ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. By the Rev. J. M. THompson. Crown 8yo, ds. net. 


‘* A singularly interesting volume.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE COURT OF A SAINT. By Winirrep F. Knox. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The most elaborate study of the life and times of Louis IX. that has been presented in English.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN. By Ricnarp Davey, Author of ‘The Pageant of London.’ With a 


Preface by MARTIN HUME, M.A. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. By Maurice Marreruincx. Translated 


by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. [Highth Edition. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


THE POET LAUREATE. 
The Bridling of Pegasus. 


Prose Papers on Poetry. By Alfred Austin, 
Poet Laureate. 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 





LORD KELVIN. : 
The Life of William Thomson, 


Baron Kelvin of Largs. By Silvanus 
P. Thompson. With Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 





History of English Poetry. 
By William John Courthope, C.B. M.A. D. Litt. 
LL.D. Vol. VI. The Romantic Movement in 
English Poetry ; Effects of the French Revolu- 
tion. 8vo, 10s. net. 

* Previously published: Vols. I.-V., 10s. net each. 


* 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Col. Sir Thomas  Holdich, 
K.C.M.G. K.C.LE. C.B. D.Sc. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, Ios. net. 








PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Human Cobweb. ByB. L. Putnam 
Weale, Author of ‘The Forbidden Boundary,’ 
&e. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

A romance of Peking after the seizure of Port 
Arthur by the Russians and Kiaochow by Germany. 
ANTI MIAS. An Essay in Isometry. By R. J. 
Walker. 2-vols. S8vo, 215s. net. 


Physical Science in the Time of 


Nero. Being a Translation of the ‘ Qustiones 
Naturales’ of Seneca. By John Clarke, M.A. 
With Notes on the Treatise by Sir Archibald 

Geikie, K.C.B. D.C.L., &c. 8vo, IOs. net. 








The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with 
an Intreduction and a Commentary, by C. G. 
Montefiore ; together with a Series of Additional 
Notes by I. Abrahams. In 3 vols. Vols. I. 
and II. S8vo, 18s. net. 





The Common Sense of Political 


Economy. Including a Study of the Human 
Basis of Economic Law. By Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. With Diagrams. 8vo, I4s. net. 





Labrador: the Country and the 


People. By Wilfred T. Grenfell, C.M.G. 
M.RC.S. M.D., and others. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo, 10s. net. 


The Approach to the Social 


Question. 
Social Ethics. 
Svo, 5s. net. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
By Dr. F. G. Peabody. Crown 


Lectures on _ the Experimental 
Psychology of the Thought- 


Processes. By Edward B. Titchener. 
8vo, 55. net. 


Crown 


Notes from a Knapsack. with 
numerous Illustrations. By George Wherry, 
M.A. F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, §5. net. 

Westminster Clazette—“ Readers of this most 
instructive little volume will discover that Mr. 

Wherry is a naturalist, a raconteur, and a famous 

walker ‘ on the flat,’ which many Alpinists are not.” 

Lancet.—‘‘ Pleasant gossip, describing walks in 
England and Switzerland.” 











MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS. 


SPRING 1910. 
Ready. 


MANY MEMORIES 


OF LIFE IN INDIA, AT HOME, 
AND ABROAD. 


By J. H. RIVETT-CARNAC, C.LE., 
Late Indian Civil Service, Colonel Volunteers, and Aide- 
de-Camp to H.M. Queen Victoria and H.M. 
King Edward VIL. 


With Portraits of Colonel Rivett-Carnac and Mrs. Rivett- 
Carnac. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘*A book delightful in every one of its 437 pages.” 
Army and Navy Gazette. 

“The book abounds in genial portraiture.... Mr. Rivett- 
Carnac is to be congratulated upon having put together a 
volume of reminiscences that is always dignified and good- 
natured.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“This excellent. volume.”—Fall Mall Gazette. 

“His book runs on with an unending variety of cheerful 
gossip.”—Daily News. 


HECTOR AND ACHILLES. 
A Tale of Troy. 
Rendered into English after the Chronicle of Homer. 


By RICHARD SHEEPSHANKS, 
of the Indian Civil Service, sometime Senior Classical 
Scholar, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Bell Scholar, Cambridge University. 


Illustrated by J. FINNEMORE. 5s. net. 


MAJOR OWEN, and other Tales. 
By CHRISTOPHER !N. JOHNSTON, K.C. LL.D. 6s. 


“Mr. C. N. Johnston introduces very subtly and success- 
fully the touch of the inexplicable which adds immensely 
to the effect of a good detective story.” 

Westininster Gazette. 

















THOUGHTS ON MODERN 
MYSTICISM. 


By Rev. P. HATELY WADDELL, D.D. 
Author of ‘ Christianity as an Ideal,’ ‘ Essays on Faith,’ &c. 


3s. 6d. 


ON FEBRUARY 24. 


AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. 


By IVER McIVER. Illustrated. 6s. 








Forthcoming Books. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 

The graphic pen which told the vivid story of the siege of 
Port Arthur describes in these pages the operations in the 
Riff in which the Spanish troops have lately been engaged, 
the fighting round Casablanca, and, above all, the duel 
between Abdul Aziz and his elder half-brother Moulai el 
Hafid, which resulted in the deposition of the one from, 
and the elevation of the other to, the throne of Morocco. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
AKHNATON, Pharaoh of Egypt. 


By A. E. P. WEIGALL, 
Author of ‘ Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts.’ 


NorMA LORIMER in ‘ By the Waters of Egypt’ writes :— 
“Tam not going to tell you all there is to tell about this 
most fascinating king (Akhnaton)....but let me advise you 
to read Mr. Weigall’s delightful essays upon him ..'There 
you will find that, at last, we have an English writer who 
can bring to life again the personality of an Egyptian who 
lived one thousand years before Christ; there you will 
realize that these Egyptians....are, when you come to know 
them, as — and picturesque as the heroes of 
Greece and Rome. I wish I could quote at length from Mr. 
Weigall’s essays, for I should so much like you to under- 
stand the humanity and feel some of the magnetic charm 
of this young eT. I wish, too, that I could 
place before you, as Mr. Weigall does, the atmosphere and 
characters of Thebes itself....But how could I? —for he 
is the Chief Inspector of Monuments in Upper Egypt.” 








2 
COLLECTED POEMS. 
By ALFRED NOYES. 2 vols. 

This collection of Mr. Noyes’s poems will include the best 
of his earlier work. It will also contain the much-wished- 
for Poems, ‘The Loom of Years’ and ‘The Flower of Old 
Japan,’ which originally made Mr. Noyes famousand which 
went out of print very shortly after publication and have 
since been scarce and difficult to obtain. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 














New Books ‘ty’ Bodley Head 


THE LIFE OF W. J. FOX, 

Public Teacher and Social Reformer, 1786-1864 
By the late RICHARD GARNETT, CB, 
LL.D., concluded by EDWARD GARNETT, 
With a Photogravure Portrait and numerous 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo (9 by 5 in.), 
16s. net. 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE. 


Including Mrs. Thrale’s Unpublished Journal 
of the Welsh Tour made in 1774, and much 
hitherto Unpublished Correspondence of the 
Streatham coterie. By A. M. BROADLEY, 
With an Introductory Essay by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE, and numerous IIlustrations from 
Contemporary Portraits, Prints, &c., including 
lin Colour and 1 in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 

168. net. 
“Mr. Broadley has done well in putting on permanent 
record various unpublished things, which, we gather, have 
found aplace in his own extensive collections.”— Atheneum. 


SIMON BOLIVAR “EL LIBERTADOR.” 
A Life of the Chief Leader in the Revolt 
against Spain in Venezuela, New Granada, and 
Peru. By F. LORAINE PETRE, Author of 
‘Napoleon and the Conquest of Prussia,’ 
‘Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland,’ and 
‘ Napoleon and the Archduke Charles.’ With 
2 Portraits, 1 in Photogravure, and Maps. 
Demy S8vo (9 by 5j in.), 12s. 6d. net. 


By VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. With 8 
Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. [Second Edition. 
“A delightfully written narrative of adventurous travel. 
Wethoroughly recommend this book to every one who enjoys 
following the travels of a plucky, entertaining, and 
exceptionally intelligent woman.”—Spectator. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
MARTIN BLAKE, B.D. (1593-1673), 


Vicar of Barnstaple and Prebendary of 
Exeter Cathedral. With some Account of 
his Conflicts with the Puritan Lecturers and 
of his Persecutions. By JOHN FREDERICK 
CHANTER, M.A., Rector of Parracombe, 
Devon. With 5 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 
8vo (9 by 5? in.), 10s. 6d. net. 


AIRSHIPS IN PEACE AND WAR. 
Being the Second Edition of ‘ Aerial Warfare.’ 
By R. P. HEARNE, with an Introduction by 
Sir HIRAM §. MAXIM, and upwards of 7) 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo (9 by 5} in), 
7s. 6d. net. 


UNMUSICAL NEW YORK. 
A Brief Criticism of Triumphs, Failures, and 
Abuses. By HERMANN KLEIN. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d net. [ Ready shortly. 


NOVELS. 


MARGARITA’S SOUL. 

The Romantic Recollections of a Man of Fifty. 
A Novel. By INGRAHAM LOVELL. With 
Illustrations by J. SCOTT WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY WHOSE HAND? 

*,.* On the publication in America of ‘Margarita’s Soul’ 
anumber of critics promptly pronounced it to be the work of 
the author of ‘The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.’ Mr. W. J. 
Locke, however, settled the question equally promptly by 
denying the report. It is not, as rumoured, by Henry James. 
‘Margarita’s Soul’ is by a distinguished writer who for 
certain reasons prefers to assume a nom de guerre, at least 
for the present. 


MAURIN THE ILLUSTRIOUS. 
By JEAN AICARD. A Translation by 
ALFRED ALLINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* ‘Maurin the Illustrious’ is in the same breezy genre 
as ‘The Diverting Adventures of Maurin’ and continues the 
surprising career of that picaresque hero. 














JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
FICTION. 


THE position of fiction in this country 
presents some points of interest which are 
well worth consideration. Two decades 
ago it was calculated that the output 
of novels was some 800 a year. Since 
then the number has steadily increased, 
and probably the quantity of original fiction 
has more than doubled in twenty years. 
This, when looked at closely, is a suffi- 
ciently striking phenomenon, and must 
have at once its causes and its significance. 
It must never be forgotten that all arts 
suffer a gradual change, that, where there 
is no development, there must be degene- 
tation, leading to the dissolution of death. 
All organic things alter, modify, adapt 
themselves in accordance with the un- 
known laws of progress or development. 
The drama, epic poetry, prose essays, 
fiction—all are in a state of flux, and 
have been ever since they were started in 
being. They are subject to the processes 
of evolution. 


And evolution at its greatest amounts 
to revolution. The drama, for example, 
has undergone a revolution. When we 
Compare the modern drama with its 
Elizabethan forbears, this becomes obvious. 
It was tantamount to a revolution when 
F ielding created the modern novel out of 
its picaresque and fragmentary ante- 
cedents. It may be that we are upon the 
eve of a revolution again. The fecundity 





of the novel, its breeding power, may seem 
to point to a new departure, to a deter- 
mination and a fresh “* break.” Evolution 
has a way of passing into revolution. 


The main cause of the new development 
may be set down as the fructification of the 
Education Act of 1870. Its efflorescence 
we have witnessed ; we are now observing 
and noting the fruit. The advancement 
of mechanical sciences and processes has, 
falling simultaneously, ripened that fruit 
amazingly. Who even in early middle 
age does not remember the magazines 
and periodicals once flourishing that have 
passed away ? Fraser's, Longman’s, Mac- 
millan’s, Temple Bar, The Argosy, London 
Society, Belgravia, Murray’s, The English 
Illustrated—these are but a few names. 
Many others have passed into the limbo 
of almost forgotten things. 


In their places we have a vast number 
of cheap magazines, conducted on entirely 
different principles, and making an appeal 
to a partially different public. We say 
** partially ’’ for reasons which will appear 
presently. Those of the old guard that 
remain continue for the most part to 
fly the flag, for it is known that the old 
guard do not surrender, but die as 
some have died. Long life to the sur- 
vivors! Yet one may suspect and fear the 
approach of the ultimate cry, the morituri 
vos salutamus. The new-comers hold the 
ground, and win more of it. They are 
characterized by definite (one might also 
say indefinite) features. They are respon- 
sible for that monstrosity, the ‘ series,” 
as distinct from the serial; they make 
avid demand for sensationalism, for 
stories of crime, of mystery, of fustian 
adventure. They have encouraged the 
blurring of character ; they invite primary 
colours, people labelled by virtues and 
vices in big letters, conventional acts and 
conventional qualities ; and,above all, they 
stand for what is respectable and common 
and commonplace. It is safe to say 
that there is no chance for an unknown 
writer in these new and modern periodicals 
unless he conform to the Procrustean rules 
of their commercialism. If he be clever 
enough to adapt himself to their wants, 
he will find an opening ; but, if he wander 
outside those narrow confines, he will fail 
to get a footing. The feuilleton in every 
halfpenny paper tells the same tale. 
There is a tremendous demand for the 
sensational and the sentimental. 


Nowadays it is understood among 
writers of fiction that the first con- 
sideration is serialization. The life of 
the average novel is, as we have said 
more than once, barely three months, 
and in consequence the sales of that 
novel cannot be very great. The author, 
knowing this in advance, invariably 
endeavours to recoup himself by previous 
publication in serial form. Thus the 
existence of the magazine has an influ- 
ence upon the novelist. He is to that 
extent under the power of the periodical, 
and controlled by it. He tends to write 
with one eye upon its necessities and 
requirements ; and as these requirements 
are not such as stimulate the writing 





of good work, good work is apt to be 
unwritten. 

In another respect also the exigencies 
of the magazine have materially affected 
the novel; that is, in regard to the 
demand for a “happy ending.” Few 
modern magazines will contemplate 
tragedy, certainly not tragedy in a long 
serial. To have his work accepted for 
serialization an author must concede a 
“happy ending” to the editor and his 
public. In consequence tragedy is at a 
discount, and the full presentation of 
human life in fiction is limited to that 
extent. Apart from Mr. Hardy’s work, 
how many examples of tragedy which 
has made a success have we in modern 
fiction? We have, on the other hand, 
notorious instances in which a book 
meant to “end wrong,” as the saying goes, 
has had a happy ending foisted on to it 
for the benefit of the sentimental public. 


In these ways the rise of the cheap 
magazine has exercised a bad influence 
upon the modern novel. But there are 
other reasons also for the mediocrity of 
the latter. It would be ridiculous to claim 
that good judges and critics and men of 
taste are fewer to-day than they were, 
say, a generation ago, when Victorian 
literature reached its flower. On the 
contrary, there are certainly more well- 
instructed tastes, and probably even a 
larger percentage in proportion to the 
rising population. But the multitude 
of books has affected this ‘‘ fit audience, 
though few,” and in a subtle way. It 
was a very much easier matter to sample 
and appraise the fiction of the day when 
the annual output was 500 than it is to 
do so now, when it stands at so much 
higher a figure. 

In fact, there is probably no one living 
who pretends to keep abreast of con- 
temporary fiction. To do so would be a 
superhuman task, and would result in 
the obfuscation of the human intellect. 
As a consequence, it is easier for talent 
to escape notice now than it was. Super- 
lative talent, one hopes and half believes, 
will always obtain recognition, though 
historical facts are against the comfortable 
theory. But it is certain that novels of 
considerable worth are overlooked daily 
in the whirl of publishing, reading, and 
reviewing. We live at a faster pace than 
our fathers did in the literary world, as 
well as in the social and mechanical. 
Advertisement, chance, a lucky reader, 
may bring true worth to notice and 
acclaim ; but for one thus discovered there 
may be a dozen withering for lack of 
attention. ‘Lorna Doone’ owed its 
recognition to the fact of a royal marriage ; 
Thomas Hardy found an avenue to fame 
because an editor’s name occurred in 
‘Under the Greenwood Tree. Accident 
will make discoveries still ; but it does not 
do to comfort ourselves with the assurance 
that all the discoveries to be made are in 
consequence made. The people of real 
discrimination have no time to sort the 
immense welter of books poured forth ; 
they are dependent upon the accident of 
reading. 
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This welter has in yet another way 
damaged the interests of talent. When 
books were fewer, and there was a more 
leisurely appraisement of them, it was 
possible for the subscribers to circulating 
libraries to get guidance from their 
favourite journals. Criticisms more or 
less illuminating appeared in many papers 
of good standing ; and by these the sub- 
scribers were apt to make up their daily 
or weekly list for Messrs. Mudie’s or 
Messrs. Smith’s. Nowadays the number 
of serious literary journals is sadly cur- 
tailed, and not only so, but those that 
remain find it almost impossible to cope 
with the vast harvest of the printing press. 
Matters are made worse by the crowd of 
papers with no literary standards which 
puff this and that novel recklessly. Thus 
the people who could once reckon on 
guidance are now confused by varying 
judgments, and thrown more or less upon 
their own resources, and, faltering between 
good and bad, as often as not choose the 
latter. 


The spread of penny literature—to 
dignify it with that name—from kitchen 
to saloon has produced a state of con- 
fusion in the drawing-room. Once upon 
a time the drawing-room ordered its books 
according to competent advice, and, 
whether it read them or not, allowed them 
to remain for a fixed period upon the 
tables. Nowadays it is not incumbent on 
the drawing-room to order any particular 
book ; and the cheapening of books and 
the tapping of new sources of supply 
have so bewildered the drawing-room 
that, as often as not, it reads the litera- 
ture of the servants’ hall. It once had 
guides ; now it has few or none, and so 
goes its own way — to the neglect and 
detriment of the serious novel. 


These considerations, which might be 
greatly amplified and illustrated, are 
forced upon one in estimating modern 
developments. At the same time it may 
be pointed out that never was there a 
wider and wealthier liberty given to the 
novel than at present. The misguided 
attempt of some libraries to “edit” 
modern literature must inevitably be 
doomed to failure. The feeling of the 
day is heartily in favour of freedom. If 
you will pass in review the work of some 
of the principal novelists, it will be seen 
how they insist on, and claim for them- 
selves, an honourable licence. There is 
no trace to-day of the reaction which 
started some fifteen years ago. Since 
that set-back the movement in favour of 
a spacious and generous freedom has gone 
steadily forward. If a man has it in him 
to write great truths concerning human 
life, he has the liberty to do so now more 
than ever before. But—but he cannot 
depend so easily on recognition. He may 
obtain this by affronting the ears of the 
public, which is only to say by a form of 
advertisement ; but he will not neces- 
sarily obtain it by good work. Fiction has 
reached a curious stage of evolution. One 
is left wondering what will come after. Is 
it preparing for Revolution ? 


A NovELisT. 





Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1820- 
1832, with Annotations. Edited by 
Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes. 2 vols. (Constable 
& Co.) 


A cynic who had dipped into Emerson 
was once heard to observe: ‘“‘ The man’s 
method is plain. He sits patiently at his 
desk in the middle of a room, the 
walls of which are lined with pigeonholes 
labelled ‘ Liberty,’ ‘ Immortality,’ ‘ Soli- 
tude,’ ‘ Domesticity,’ and so forth. When- 
ever a happy thought occurs to him, he 
writes it down on a slip of paper, which he 
promptly pops into the most appropriate 
of the pigeonholes. When a given pigeon- 
hole becomes full, he has only to pin the 
slips together at haphazard, and behold 
an essay ready-made!” 


Irreverent and grotesque as this hypo- 
thesis must be reckoned, it may be seen 
to bear a certain far-off resemblance to 
the truth in the light of the new evi- 
dence about Emerson’s literary apprentice- 
ship which the piety of his kinsmen has 
now put at our disposal. These so-cailed 
** Journals” scarcely correspond to the 
name. They are rather “‘ commonplace 
books,” the secret training-ground on 
which the future champion practised his 
stride. His outer life they scarcely reflect 
at all. Harvard men, indeed, will prize 
the slight indications of the life he led in 
‘** Hollis 15’; and the transactions of the 
Pythologian Society were well worth pre- 
serving, if only to show that American 
undergraduates of the year 1821 and 
their peers to-day on either side of the 
Atlantic are essentially of one and the 
same biological species. 


Again, there are a few notes of travel. 
But introspective colour triumphs over 
local. Of St. Augustine, in Florida, where 
he sought health, Emerson writes :— 

‘“* The entertainments of the place are two, 
billiards and the sea-beach, but those whose 
cloth abhors the billiards—why, theirs is the 
sea-beach. A small, gray-coated gnat is 
wagoner to the queen of fairies, and we who 
walk on the beach are seers of prodigious 
events and prophets of noble natures.’ 

The latter sentence may be recommended 
as a puzzle to those whose minds are in 
their eyes. 


Once more, friends do not stand out 
clearly in these intimate records. Emer- 
son’s most romantic attachment, so far as 
his own sex was concerned, seems to have 
been for a youth named Martin Gay, 
whom he does not appear really to have 
known atall. It was a purely imaginary 
friendship, recalling the delightful story 
of ‘ Marjorie Daw ’—a case’ of “ fascina- 
tion.” His aunt, on the other - hand, 
is his most trusty confidante. For 
the reader, however, she is little 
more than a theologian with an ex- 
ceedingly lively style of her own—one 
who could embark thus on a recondite 
discussion : ‘‘ He talks of the Holy Ghost. 
God of Mercy, what a subject!....” 
These trifling exceptions made, the 


Journals present the callow Emerson in 
his pure inwardness. 








Yet “inwardness” is perhaps, after 
all, not the happiest word to describe 
the quality of outpourings which at al] 
times appear to imply an audience. We 
are reminded of the exercises of Demos- 
thenes as he ran up hills declaiming, or 
strove to outtalk the waves of the sea, 
Indeed, the classical style of oratory has 
long prevailed in the United States, and 
produced a level of public speaking higher 
than our own. Everything that Emerson 
writes in these early days is rhetoric; 
and not infrequently it is bombast. What, 
for instance, are we to think of this ? 


“It is a slow patriotism which forgets to 
love till all the world have set the example. 
If the nations of Europe can find anything 
to idolize in their ruinous and enslaved 
institutions, we are content, though we are 
astonished at their satisfaction. But let 
them not ignorantly mock at the pride of an 
American, as if it were misplaced or un- 
founded, when that freeman is giving an 
imperfect expression to his sense of his con- 
dition. He rejoices in the birthright of a 
country where the freedom of opinion and 
action is so perfect that every man enjoys 
exactly that consideration to which he is 
entitled, and each mind, as in the bosom 
of @ family, institutes and settles a com- 
parison of its powers with those of its fellow, 
and quietly takes the stand which nature 
intended for it. He points to his native land, 
as the only one where freedom has not 
degenerated to licentiousness; in whose 
well-ordered districts education and intelli- 
gence dwell with good morals ; whose rich 
estates peacefully descend from sire to son, 
without the shadow of an interference from 
private violence, or public tyranny ; whose 
offices of trust and seats of science are filled 
by minds of republican strength and elegant 
accomplishments.” 


Let us admit that the subject was of a 
heating nature. Indeed, we fancy that 
even now public platforms across the 
water are apt to ring with similar strains 
on days of high festival. Besides, in 
those early twenties the florid manner 
of the Southerners was much in vogue. 
Long afterwards Emerson would recite for 
the amusement of his children such frag- 
ments of the high-flown college oratory as 
remained in his memory. To the boy of 
seventeen, however, such oratory was a 
passion, and he could write finely about a 
subject so near to his heart :— 


“Thundering and lightning are faint and 
tame descriptions of the course of astonishing 
eloquence....The flashing eye that fills up 
the chasms of language; the living brow, 

wing meaning and intellect into every 
furrow and every frown ; the stamping foot, 
the labouring limbs, the desperate gesture— 
these must all be seen in their strong exercise 
before the vivid conception of their effect 
can be adequately felt. And then a man 
must separate and discipline and intoxicate 
his mind before he can enjoy the glory of the 
orator, whose mighty thoughts come crowd- 
ing on the soul ; he must learn to harrow up 
unwelcome recollections, and concentrate 
woe and horror and disgust till his own heart 
sickens; he must stretch forth his arm 
and array the bright ideas which have settled 
around him till they gather to forceful and 
appalling sublimity.” 


It is a curious fact that when Emerson 
reaches twenty-five (by which time we 
are well on our way towards the end of the 
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Journals) this rhetorical mode is suddenly 
shuffled off as a snake casts its slough. 
The new style as revealed in a few insig- 
nificant passages, is that of the classic 
Emerson — short sentences, flash on 
flash, a kaleidoscopic play of images, with 
pithy philosophemes and homely quips 
and humorous turns in rich medley. His 
marriage and his call to the ministry 
coincide with this alteration of tone. 
He puts on the man, and the boy—a 
delightful, if almost unique type of boy 
who plays literary games all by himself in 
the corner—dies, to remain embalmed 
in these old-world notebooks. Until he 
thus bursts the chrysalis shell, he is, 
psychologically, most interesting ; but, if 
taken for what he does not pretend to be, 
namely, a sage, he must count as the 
merest embroiderer of platitudes. Hear 
him on some well-worn topic of New 
England theology, and you might imagine 
him a sheer prig. But his interest is in 
the literary experiment. The tremendous 
periods of his nonage are set rolling, 
be it in prose or in verse, by the most 
trivial occasions. Thus he makes his 
first sea-voyage, with the usual results, 
and thus reflects :— 


“Tt is the irresistible sentiment of the first 
day, whilst your philosophy is sea-sick, to 
fancy man is violating the order of nature 
in coming here where he assuredly has no 
business ; and that, in virtue of this trespass 
on his part, the wind has a right to his 
canvas and the shark to his body. Whilst 
his philosophy is distempered, so is his 
imagination. The whole music of the sea is 
desolate and monitory. The wave and the 
cloud and the wind suggest power more 
than beauty to the ear and eye. But the 
recovery is rapid, and the terrible soon sub- 
sides into the sublime.” 


Or he thus revenges himself on a mosquito : 


And dulcimer mosquitoes in the woods 
Hum their sly secrets in unwilling ears, 
Which, like all gossip, leave a smart behind. 


If we have not taken these juvenile 
lucubrations too seriously, it is not because 
we do not honour the greatness of the 
mature man, or that we fail in gratitude 
towards his descendants for having let us 
ito the secrets of his very elaborate self- 
education. Puritan America may well be 
proud of having nurtured a youth so clean 
and sweet, with his clever head full of 
high thoughts and rich organ-tones, which 
he would fain wed together, and did wed 
together after trying this way and that. 








The Story of the Thames. By J. E. Vin- 
cent. With Illustrations and a Map. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


ONE opens this book with regret for its 
strenuous and kindhearted author, whose 
early death was a loss to all those who 
know good writing. Mrs. Vincent has 
corrected the proofs, and left “ his writing 
as much as possible untouched.” In 
truth, the volume shows few signs of 
meompleteness or want of care. A sen- 
tence on p. 292 needs correction :— 





* Pope’s villa, originally a cottage with 
five acres of land attached, was near Twick- 
enham, and his work on the property was 
directed principally to the garden and grotto, 
still extant, though its ornaments of felspar 
and West Country marble do not.” 


A few historical judgments need revision, 
as where Edward the Confessor is com- 
pared to a “pale young curate,’ and 
reflections are apparently cast on the 
character of Catherine Parr. But the 
book as a whole has the accuracy as well as 
the enthusiasm of its author’s best work, 
and will form a most delightful introduc- 
tion, or companion, to a voyage down 
the Thames. 


An imaginary voyage it is that is 
described, * with halts at pleasure,” and 
illustrated by a happy collection of anti- 
quarian and literary lore. For the earlier 
part of the trip Mr. Vincent relied a good 
deal (with handsome and repeated acknow- 
ledgments) on Mr. W. H. Hutton’s 
* By Thames and Cotswold ’ ; for the latter 
he constantly refers to the entertaining 
diaries of Mrs. Lybbe Powys, a book not 
so well known as it should be. 

The special features of Mr. Vincent's 
own work are roughly as follows. He 
writes fully and.con amore of the * pre- 
historic ’’ Thames, corrects Lord Avebury 
by the way, and deals with the ** excep- 
tional and mysterious phenomenon ”’ of 
the course of the river, which not one 
traveller in fifty observes. 

Secondly, he neglects nothing that is 
of interest to the student of art and 
letters : his book is eminently that of the 
cultured scholar who is interested in the 
history of all he sees. It does not much 
matter that he is not always abreast of 
recent knowledge. It is a mistake, for 
example, to quote Mr. Hutton on the 
Fairford windows without noting that ina 
later edition that writer accepted the 
identification of them as the work of 
Aeps. At least, Mr. Vincent’s informa- 
tion has always the appearance of being 
fresh, for it is so freshly told. When he 
writes on Oxford, Strawberry Hill, or 
Windsor, he draws upon knowledge and 
reminiscence of equal interest. 


Next, Mr. Vincent has something special, 
and highly interesting, to say on the 
subject of canals in connexion with the 
Thames. Why should not canals be 
used again for pleasure? and, if we can 
only get over the opposition of the railway 
companies, we may encourage their uti- 
lization for commerce. 


Lastly, the charm of the book is in- 
creased by a delightful series of illustra- 
tions, from Ireland and Farington, Havell, 
Westall, and Samuel Owen. These are— 
as all who know them in their original 
form will remember—dainty and exquisite 
things, and they are admirably repro- 
duced. Besides these, there are two 
drawings of Eton, reproduced for the first 
time—the one a curious sketch of Turner’s 
which does not come out very well, and 
the other by Ruskin, which is full of 
feeling and cleverness. Both are the 
property of Mr. Reginald Smith, K.C. 








Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary 
Composition : being the Greek Text of the 
De Compositione Verborum. Edited, 
with Introduction, Translation, Notes, 
Glossary, and Appendices, by W. Rhys 
Roberts. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THERE is hardly a Greek scholar in 
England who has attained a more dis- 
tinctive position than Prof. Rhys Roberts. 
He has made a peculiar province of 
Greek prose his own, and is giving to the 
world in regular succession able and 
thorough editions of the Hellenistic 
authors on style, which were neglected 
by our Grecians of the former generation. 
The present instalment is a tract of 
Dionysius which is not so interesting as 
that ‘Qn the Sublime’ (which he has 
already given us), but nevertheless well 
worth reading and weighing, not only 
by the mere scholar, but also by all who 
desire to write good prose. If Dionysius 
is to be believed, the great writers of the 
golden age were exceedingly careful, and 
minute in their attention to euphony, 
rhythm, balance of clauses, &c.—niceties 
which most English writers do not seem 
to appreciate. Possibly Walter Pater may 
have consciously used such arts, which 
are far more subtle than the obvious 
balancing of clauses in Gibbon; and 
Prof. Roberts quotes a very interesting 
utterance of Jowett that he should like 
to teach his best pupil that prose was a 
kind of poetry. But even in Jowett’s 
admirable introductory essays to the 
several dialogues of Plato we cannot 
imagine any critic applying such rhyth- 
mical tests as Dionysius applies to Demo- 
sthenes. Whether they are indeed rightly 
applied in the latter case. was generally 
doubted by modern scholars, and hence 
perhaps the neglect of this tract on com- 
position. But the arguments of Blass 
in recent years show that at least one 
great modern scholar, whose knowledge of 
Demosthenes was amazing, substantially 
agreed with the ancient critic. It is 
perhaps the least satisfactory point in the 
present book that the researches of Blass 
are merely mentioned with a slightly 
depreciative judgment, whereas they should 
surely have been used to illustrate how 
modern the ancient critic was, or else 
refuted in some detail. 


Any close comparison with English 
prose is, however, rightly excluded by the 
editor’s excellent and far-reaching remark 
that modern analytical languages, with 
their poverty of forms, do not admit of 
anything like the freedom in the order of 
words which is possible in Greek and Latin. 
Dionysius gives us an example by recast- 
ing the opening sentence of Herodotus’s 
history in two ways, neither of which is 
at all eccentric. Such varieties of framing 
the same words and sense into a gram- 
matical sentence are impossible in English. 
There is another difference which makes 
it very difficult to appreciate the delicacies 
of Greek prose. If the accents were 
indeed, as Dionysius and most critics 
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assert, marks not of stress, but of musical 
pitch, then they are to modern speakers 
virtually imaginary. All attempts we 
have ever heard at reproducing pitch 
accent, especially by modern Greeks 
whose speaking was perfectly fluent, were 
vain. But then even the pronunciation 
of vowels and consonants in modern Greek 
is held to be wholly different from that of 
old Greek. On this point we have our 
doubts ; for it is certain that the Romans 
who transliterated proper names into 
Latin in the second century B.c. (e.g., 
Mneas, Aschylus) did so exactly as if a 
modern Greek were pronouncing them. 


Turning to more serious questions, we 
note that this tract of Dionysius is 
professedly on the putting together of 
words, and so ignores those inner and 
higher qualities which often make a 
writer great in spite of his style. Meredith 
is now generally considered a_ great 
writer, yet he often wrote very bad prose. 
Polybius is rudely censured by Dionysius 
for his bad style, and this censure is 
repeated by scholars who do not think 
for themselves. But any one who will 
read without prejudice the narrative of the 
capture of Achzus, the riot on the acces- 
sion of the infant Ptolemy V., and the 
surprise of Tarentum by Hannibal, will 
acknowledge that they are brilliant pas- 
sages, full of distinction and charm. 
Dionysius denies that there is much 
importance in the choice of words: he 
considers all good style to consist in the 
artistic use of ordinary speech. That was 
the perfection of Euripides in Greek, 
and of Wordsworth in English literature. 
But other great poets—Aischylus, Pindar, 
even Bacchylides—have coined splendid 
epithets, and used metaphors, far re- 
moved from the words of common life. 
Any one who will look at the fragments of 
Sophocles, as they are gathered by scholars, 
will marvel at the number of them 
which consist of outlandish words, quoted 
for their curiosity by the grammarians. 


Still more distinctive of a great writer 
are his invention, his striking ideas, his 
apt and poetical metaphors, his faculty for 
catching the lofty or the beautiful feature 
which the ordinary man fails to see. This 
side of literary genius is so strongly felt 
among us modern English that we are 
apt to despise such tracts as that before us, 
and ascribe to natural giftsthe results which 
were certainly the product of extreme 
conscious care among the old Greeks. 


We can point to a partial analogy in 
modern times. It is generally confessed 
among those who have a competent 
knowledge of English and French that 
the average French prose of to-day is 
artistically better than average English 
prose ; moreover, that there are far more 
masters of style among the French than 
there are among us. The French them- 
selves would attribute this far less to their 
superiority in genius than to the more 
intelligent and careful teaching of their 
native language which their schools afford. 
Even if the Greeks may be thought over- 
sedulous in attending to form, it may be 
well to remember, as Aristotle says some- 





where in his ‘ Ethics,’ that if we want to 
straighten a crooked stick, we must bend 
it in the opposite direction. The modern 
slovenliness, want of clearness, want of 
accuracy, might well be diminished by 
attention to euphony, rhythm, and 
metrical balance. 


The chapters on the austere and the 
smooth style are amongthe most interesting 
in the book, though we feel it difficult to 
agree with Dionysius when he comes to 
classify thegreat authors under these heads, 
or under the perfect or intermediate style. 
The main feature in the austerity of 
Thucydides’s style is that he is hard to 
read aloud, because his periods do not 
run smoothly, and his words stand out too 
individually. Isocrates is the master of 
the smooth style, but Dionysius does not 
insist sufficiently that these contrasts 
point to a difference of character in the 
men, and a widely different view of what 
was the first aim of a prose writer. Here, 
as elsewhere, he rightly attributes the 
perfect mean between these extremes to 
Herodotus. With us, as usual, the sub- 
ject dominates our judgment, and this 
question of form is neglected. The Book 
of Common Prayer would probably be 
assumed by most people to be in the austere 
style, but any one whio has been in the 
habit of reading it aloud knows that it is 
almost Isocratic in smoothness, and must 
have been composed with anxious regard 
to the form of the sentences. 


The modern reader will probably find no 
part of this treatise on literary composi- 
tion more curious than that which 
discusses how poetry—good poetry—may 
become prosaic, though he may easily 
grant that good prose may be poetic. 
But even on this side the arguments of 
Dionysius are wholly antique. Good prose 
in his opinion, becomes too poetic when 
the rhythms of the clauses become too 
pronounced, so that they are too pro- 
minent when it is read aloud. That these 
rhythmical clauses must be there he 
assumes as obvious. But they should be 
disguised by their variety, and not lapse 
into that sort of regularity which we call 
metre. 


Still more curious is the remark that if 
lyric metres are too subtle and various, 
the result is that the poem reads like 
prose. Cicero said this of Pindar’s odes 
with their complicated versification, which 
he probably did not understand. But 
who could have guessed that the beauti- 
ful poem of Simonides on Danaé and 
her infant (which his quotation has 
preserved for us) seems to him like 
prose? The difficulties found in deter- 
mining the metre, however, justify him. 
In addition to the English parallel quoted 
by Prof. Roberts, we may mention 
Tennyson’s ‘Tears, Idle Tears,’ a lyric 
without rhyme, which is nevertheless 
anything but prosaic in the modern sense ; 
and, still better, the choruses in Milton’s 
‘Samson Agonistes,’ where the irregular 
ryhthms (probably imitations of the 
choral odes of the Greeks as Milton under- 
stood them) might well seem hardly 
different from highly rhythmical prose. 








With the details of the volume we have 
no fault to find. In the excellent glossary 
—which, by the way, shows how different 
was the Greek of Dionysius from that of 
classical authors—Prof. Roberts might 
have added to the various senses of 
dppovia that of scale, which is common, 
and necessary to the understanding of 
any Greek writing about music. He 
quotes too frequently on this subject 
from D. B. Monro, whose tract shows 
him not to have been a musician, as, 
indeed, he honestly confessed. Mr. Mac- 
ran’s * Aristoxenus’ is a work of very 
different quality. We conclude with our 
thanks to the author for his excellent 
volume. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Fame’s Pathway. By H. C. Chattfield- 
Taylor. Illustrations by Job. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 


Mr. CHATFIELD-TayLor, having studied 
the life and times of Moliére for his bio- 
graphy of the dramatist, has now thrown 
his knowledge of the period into a novel. 
‘Fame’s Pathway ’ tells in great detail the 
story of Moliére’s career from his first 
meeting with Madeleine Beéjart to the 
time when he left Paris for the last time 
as a member of a wandering troupe of 
actors. These few months of Moliére’ 
life occupy over 300 pages, and emphasis 
is, unfortunately, given not to the cha- 
racter of the youthful genius, but to the 
local colour of his times. It almost seems 
as if the author had made a wager as to 
the number of topical allusions he could 
introduce into one page. It is at any rate 
satisfactory that his scholarship, if a little 
aggressive, is accurate. 


The Fool of Faery. By M. Urquhart. 
(Mills & Boon.) 
THE personatity of Hilary Gibbon, a young 
clerk in the Local Government Board, a 
Celt by birth, and a gentle mystic by 
nature, who performs his duties with 
complete conscientiousness while living 
in a fairyland of his own, is an original and 
interesting creation. Miss Urquhart’s 
other characters are all very much alive, 
though one or two of them _ present 
familiar suburban types, and there is not 
a great deal of originality in the village 
gossip which occupies itself with the 
Rector’s pretty niece and Hilary. The 
former’s heart is entirely with her husband 
in Africa, but she has much in common 
with the visionary, innocent mind of 
the Irish boy, encourages his music, 
and unconsciously feeds the fire of his 
love for her, with complete absence of 
discretion. A delightful schoolgirl intro- 


duces an amusing element of childish 
blundering. Of plot there is virtually none, 
but the writing is strong and vigorous, 10 
rather curious contrast to the vague and 
misty atmosphere of the story. 
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Treasure of Israel. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 


By William Le Queux. 


TaaT the supreme treasures of Solomor’s 
Temple never met the eyes of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but were, on his approach, safely 
bestowed in a cave, where they remain 
intact to this day, is the discovery which 
stirs alike the virtuous and the evil cha- 
racters in this story, and sets them hunting 
fora clue to the hiding-place. Unwonted 
subtlety is observable at the outset in an 
attempt to suggest the sinister influences 
exercised by the quest upon the minds 
of the seekers ; but this is soon lost sight 
of, or forgotten in a whirl of abduction 
and kindred villainies. The plot abounds 
in surprises, but is hampered by lengthy 
expositions of Biblical history. Neither 
here nor in matters secular is Mr. Le 


, Queux’s accuracy beyond reproach, for 
he alludes to Jeroboam I. as “ King of 


Judah,” and seems disposed to place 
Earl’s Court station on the “ Circle.” 


White Walls. By Max Pemberton. Illus- 
trated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. (Ward, 
Lock & Co.) 


INSPIRED presumably by the weird mag- 
nificence of the salt-mines at Wieliczka, 
Mr. Pemberton has written a romance 
which holds the reader’s interest despite 
the pomposity of its style. The life of the 
Austrian heroine, the proprietress of an 
underground city of salt, is threatened by 
a mob of her employees, incensed by the 
imprisonment of a man called Jura the 
Wise, whose parentage is concealed till 
near the end of the book. Among the 
incidents are an escape from a madhouse 
and a duel between an English earl and 
an Austrian count. Mr. Pemberton is at 
his best in describing subterranean scenery. 
Mr. Greiffenhagen’s illustrations are most 
effective when least sensational. 


The Prime Minister’s Secret. By W. 


Holt-White. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuis is a good specimen of the sensational 
story, being told with some vigour and 
devoid of the lifeless clichés which abound 
in such fiction. At the very start we 
find a man in the act of stealing surprised 
by the revolver of an unexpected witness. 
The thief, who is a blackmailer, is black- 
mailed and bullied by his discoverer, a 
millionaire, throughout the book. The 
Prime Minister’s secret, in which his 
daughter is involved, is of a political 
character, and singularly unconvincing. 
However, in a book like this the moves 
and countermoves of villainy and its de- 
tectors are the thing, and these Mr. Holt- 

ite imagines and carries out with spirit. 


The Autobiography of a Picture. By John 
Mastin. (F. V. White & Co.) 


Mr. Mastin here regales his readers with 
the observations and emotions of portraits 
endowed with life. The portrait referred to 





in the title is that of the fiancée of the 
British artist who painted it. It falls in 
love with the artist, and is made happy 
by receiving the love of his portrait 
painted by himself. The novel contains 
some effective satire at the expense of art- 
students, and a representation of artistic 
jealousy which is absurdly crude. A 
female character addicted to the use of 
triple affirmatives shows that Mr. Mastin 
has a genuine comic talent, though he is 
apt to mistake exaggeration for humour. 


A Daughter in Judgment. By Edith A. 


Gibbs. (John Long.) 


CONFLICTING influences, arising from the 
graves of women wronged by a man who 
had deserted the one and bigamously 
married the other, form the basis of this 
story. The legacy of malice left by a 
legal wife to her daughter, counter- 
balanced by the finer influence of the 
innocent woman she plots to ruin, might 
rovide a good subject for fiction; but 
in this case slowness of development and 
the too mechanical adjustment of vice and 
virtue make tedious reading. The author 
does not lack sympathetic insight, par- 
ticularly into her own sex—a staunch 
friendship between two women is one 
of the pleasantest patches in the book ; 
but she is weak in humour and dialogue. 


The Seven Nights. By Marion Fox. 


(Elliot Stock.) 


IT is no easy task to invest with vitality 
figures of a remote past, indeed, but 
few novelists have achieved it with any 
signal success; ‘The Cloister and the 


Hearth’ still stands unrivalled in the 
province of medieval romance. This 


novel deals, in a more or less disjointed 
and rather lengthy fashion, with the 
adventures of a French knight who 
travels to England, at the period of Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion, in search of his lost 
lady-love. He is, for a time, constrained 
to cast in his lot with the rebels ; and the 
seven days and nights thus spent are 
abundantly filled with dangers and vicissi- 
tudes. The narrator’s method is involved, 
and lacks lucidity ; but she displays some 
power and a strong sense of the pictur- 
esque ; also we are sensible of her modera- 
tion in the use of archaic words and 
phrases. If this is a first novel, it shows 
considerable promise. 


Edward and I and Mrs. Honeybun. By 


Kate Horn. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 


THE reader must be opulent who is thrilled 
by the poverty of two amiable aristocrats 
whom Fortune banishes from Park Lane 
to a genteelly furnished country-house, 
where the struggle for life resolves itself 
into an endeavour to support it, rent free, 
on an unearned income of 150/. and the 
proceeds of a poultry yard. The author 














contrives to manufacture tears for Lord 
Edward and his wife by the device of a 
railway accident, which so increases their 
expenses that the wife attempts to pawn 
her tiara. The mechanism of the story is 
feeble, but Mrs. Honeybun (the intemperate 
housekeeper of the impoverished couple) 
and her distressingly arch lover are 
cleverly drawn. Snobbishness is brightly 
satirized, and the ugly side of fashion- 
able life is exhibited in a titled bridge- 
player who robs her daughter. 








LOCAL HISTORY AND FOLK-LORE, 


A History of Brickwall in Sussex and of the 
Parishes of Northiam and Brede. By A. L. 
Frewen. (Allen & Sons.)—At its eastern 
extremity Sussex narrows to an irregular 
figure, at the east of which is Rye, Hastings 
being at the south, and at the north 
Robertsbridge. It is with the northern 
half of this tract between the Rother and 
the Brede that this book is concerned. 
Brede is some three and a half miles south 
of Northiam (which is near the Kentish 
border), and Hastings is south of Brede. 
The district is comprised in the Domesday 
hundreds of Staple, Colespore, and Babinre- 
rode. 

Northiam, with which Mr. Frewen begins, 
is locally called Norgem, just as its neigh- 
bour of the romantic-looking castle is called 
Bodgem. Those who have been there will 
probably remember Northiam for the tall 
Norman tower of its church with its ancient 
stone spire, the old oak on the green 
called Queen Elizabeth’s, and the vener- 
able house of Brickwall, the ancestral seat 
of the Frewens. Brede they will recall as 
perched on a@ hill above the Brede Level, and 
possessing an Early English church with a 
chantry built by Sir Goddard Oxenbridge 
(who died in 1537); also Brede Place, which 
was a good, though small Tudor country 
seat, and is now @ farm-house. -Lastly, they 
will probably have carried away with them 
the local legend that one of the family 
was a child-eating ogre. 

A very interesting book has been made 
of the history, architecture, and archeology 
of this somewhat remote district. The 
author has a reverent enthusiasm for the 
home of his fathers, and has known how 
to draw upon the stores of information 
laid up at the Public Record Office, in the 
Sussex Archeological Collections, and the 
local histories by MHorsfield, Lower, and 
others. He gives a full account of the parish 
church of St. Mary at Northiam, its monu- 
ments and inscriptions, and proceeds to 
sketch the ecclesiastical history of the parish : 
**In the Domesday Survey no mention is 
made of a church at [ham or of a presbyter, 
but this is no proof of their non-existence.” 
The roll of rectors apparently starts in 1287, 
and the living came into the hands of the 
Frewens in 1583. Within the narrow bounds 
of his parish the author is skilful in finding 
traces of the political and _ ecclesiastical 
movements which affected the nation at 
large; he is also just, and writes of his 
ancestors without prejudice. 

The origin of the name Northiam, and 
the identification of the place called Hiham 
in Domesday, have given antiquaries a little 
trouble. The earliest mention of Northiam 
by this name is found by Mr. Frewen in a 
charter of 1253, a grant from Sir William 
de Northya. But there was confusion 
between Northya and Northeye, near — 
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sey. There seems to be good reason for 
identifying Northiam with the Tham or 
Hiham of Domesday, although Sir Henry 
Ellis (in his introduction to Domesday) con- 
siders the Domesday Iham to be the site of 
Winchelsea. Against Ellis we have Hussey, 
Mr. Sawyer, and Messrs. Round and Salz- 
mann (‘ Victoria History of Sussex ’). 


In the history of the parish not the least 
interesting fact is its connexion with iron- 
founding. In 1653 ‘* Norsham”™ (compare 
the modern pronunciation) is mentioned as 
having made guns and shot in the late wars. 
Naturally it played its part in the “free 
trade” of smuggling times. Mr. E. V. 
Lucas (‘ Highways and Byways in Sussex ’) 
states that in 1822 a Danish vessel was found 
in a field at Northiam, that had probably 
sunk in the ninth century in some waterway 
which is now land. Mr. Frewen, on the 
authority of a pamphlet published in 1822, 
states that Maytham, on the other side of the 
Rother, and in Kent, was the place of the 
ship’s burial in 10 feet of mud. 


The predecessors of the Frewens at Brick- 
wall were the descendants of Thomas White, 
the family owning the property for nearly 
200 years. In 1666 Stephen Frewen, Alder- 
man of the City of London and Master of 
the Skinners’ Company, bought Brickwall 
with 652 adjoining acres. ‘‘ All the Frewen 
owners of Brickwall have left their portraits 
hanging on the walls, and most of them 
included their wives in the series.” The 
two best-known members of the family 
lived in the seventeenth century, and bore 
the Puritan names of Thankful and Accepted. 
A chapter is devoted to the latter worthy, 
who, despite his name, became a keen 
Royalist, and was outlawed by Cromwell, 
1,000. being set on his head. By “a mis- 
take”? he was described as ‘* Stephen” 
Frewen, escaped, and filled the Arch- 
bishopric of York from 1660 to 1664. He 
bequeathed some 1,000/. out of his ‘* tem- 
porall estate ** to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
of which he had been President. 


Extracts are given from the Northiam 
registers, which begin in 1558, and, like 
others, were most irregularly kept. The 
churchwardens’ account-books apparently 
begin only in 1721; at any rate, no earlier 
ones are forthcoming. We quote one item: 
in 1752 ‘‘ seven slaves with a pass to Arundel 
were relieved to the extent of 2s.” The 
iron furnaces in the parish of Brede have 
been supplanted by hop gardens. 

With the book (well illustrated by 
photographic reproductions) we have only 
one fault to find. Latin inscriptions are 
quoted on pp. 5, 7, 96, and 98, and all four 
are unintelligible as they stand. They have 
not been translated, presumably because 
they have not been understood. The friendly 
help of a Latin scholar should have been 
secured. There are still, we hope, some to 
be found in the country, though we fear 
that many clergymen nowadays are hardly, 
as the Prayer-Book requires, “ learned in 
the Latin Tongue.” 


The Manors of Suffolk. By W. A. Copin- 
ger. Vol. VV. _ Illustrated. (Privately 
Printed.)—Dr. Copinger’s rare industry has 
produced a fifth volume of his history of the 
manors of Suffolk, a series which has already 
been specially commended on more than one 
occasion in these columns. In this volume, 
of upwards of 300 folio pages, the history 
and devolution of the manors of the hundreds 
of Lothingland and Mutford, Plomesgate, 
and Risbridge are accurately set forth. To 
the account of each hundred are prefixed 
reproductions of the maps of Saxton (1576), 
Speed (1610), and Bowden (1777). Several 


of the more interesting manor houses are | 


| illustrated, including those of Friston, 
Parham, Saxmundham, Denston, Thurston, 
Ousden, and Somerleyton. Of the last of 
these it is said :— 


“The hall, which was built by the last Sir 
John Jernegan, who was living in 1579, is a fine 
old mansion, exhibiting a good specimen of the 
style of architecture used at the period of its 
erection, and conveying a justidea of the knightly 
residences of our ancestors.” 


This is a singular mistake, for not only 
does our own knowledge of the present 
substantial hall contradict these statements, 
but they are also easily refuted by the 
full-page picture of Somerleyton Hall which 
accompanies the letterpress. The present 
hall is in its main features more than two 
centuries later than Elizabethan days. The 
architect was John Thomas, the sculptor 
of statues in the new Houses of Parliament. 
Of the old hall only a few insignificant frag- 
ments remain. 


The Indexes are most thorough and 
satisfactory 


The Hooden Horse: an East Kent 
Christmas Custom. By Percy Maylam. 
(Privately Printed.)—Mr. Maylam has done 
well in bringing out a book on the rapidly 
disappearing Christmas custom of the 
Hooden Horse, once prevalent throughout 
the country parishes of East Kent. The 
collection of printed accounts of this interest- 
ing survival shows considerable industry, 
whilst the photographic illustrations of the 
actual Hooden Horse as now in use at 
Walmer, Deal, and Sarre are of value. 


The custom consists in a band of Christmas 
mummers going the round of the farmsteads 
and other dwellings, under the name of 
** Hoodeners.”’ The chief performers are the 
Waggoner, who cracks his whip and leads 
the Horse, whilst a third man, the Rider, 
endeavours to mount the restive. champ- 
ing steed, and a fourth, termed Mollie, 
dressed as & woman, sweeps vigorously 
behind the horse with a broom. The party 
is generally increased by several others, 
variously disguised, playing musical instru- 
ments of the concertina or tambourine 
kind. The main feature of the perform- 
ance, which distinguishes it from those of 
other Christmas mummers, is the horse, and 
the man who plays this part is par excellence 
the Hoodener, though the term is generally 
applied in the plural to the whole band. 

his Kentish horse differs entirely from the 
usual form of hobby-horse. It consists of 
a rudely carved and painted wooden horse’s 
head, firmly fastened to a stout pole or 
staff about four feet in length. 

“In connection with the head is a piece of 
stout sacking (or other material) in the shape of a 
sack. Under this sack-cloth the hoodener con- 
ceals himself, so that only his legs are seen; 
grasping with his hands the staff to which the 
head is fixed, he stoops down until the staff 
touches the ground, thus serving as a support. 
The lower jaw of the head works on a hinge, 
and attached to it is a leather lace or stout cord 
which the hoodener pulls repeatedly, bringing 
the lower jaw sharply into contact with the upper 
jaw, and as both upper and lower jaws are thickly 
studded with hobnails for teeth, the result is a 
loud snapping noise supposed to represent the 
champing of a horse.”’ 


Mr. Maylam exercises much _ perverse 
ingenuity over the origin of this Kentish 
| form of Christmas mumming, especially as 

to the etymology of its name. A good deal 
| is cited connecting this Hooden Horse with 
| the pagan worship of Woden, in the style of 
| the almost exploded Grimm school of folk- 
| lore, which was ready to find the roots of 
| Teutonic mythology in every old-fashioned 
Mr. Maylam himself is strongly 
possessed with the idea that the terms 





| habit. 





Hooden and Hoodener are closely allied 
with Robin Hood, and he sees ‘in the 
Kentish Mollie and her broom a protot 
of Maid Marian! He is not a student of the 
Sherwood ballads, or he would know that 
Maid Marian only appears in the latest of the 
cycle. In fact, such names as Marian or 
Mollie would never have been used in the 
fourteenth or early fifteenth century, for 
the use of any form of the sacred name of 
Mary was up to that period considered 
profane. The thousands of Christian names 
of Englishwomen in the days of the poll 
taxes never reveal any instance of Mary, 
Nor is there, so far as we are aware, any 
traditional connexion of Robin Hood with 
Kent. 

The surname Hood, in old days as at 
present, was far from uncommon, and was 
perhaps given in the first instance to one who 
wore a hood of unusual colour or eccentric 
shape. Is not the commonsense explanation 
of the Hooden Horse more probable than 
far-fetched ramblings about Woden or Robin 
Hood—namely, that it meant a_ horse's 
head with a hood or cover concealing the 
supposed body ? Surely the judgment of the 
majority of modern scholars must be in 
favour of this natural solution. The 
possible, nay probable, connexion of this 
capering mumming horse with the time- 
honoured rampant horse, the county badge 
of Kent, and its historical origin, is another 
story. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. FisHER UnwIn publishes a translation 
of M. P. B. Gheusi’s Gambetta; Life and 
Letters, by Violette M. Montagu, the lady 
who translated the love-letters of Gambetta 
to Madame Léonie Léon. In reference to the 
title, there isno “ Life”? of Gambetta. His 
public life ran from 1868 to 1882, and of these 
fourteen years the eleven from September, 
1870, to January, 1881, are alone important. 
The war, the dictatorship from the Palais 
Bourbon, and the “grand ministére” 
hardly figure in the translated volumes. 
But, if the Reinach volumes of speeches 
are read along with them, a truer history 
becomes available. Taken by itself, M. 
Gheusi’s “ Life”’ suggests an account ol 
the Duke of Wellington which should omit 
the Peninsula, Waterloo, and English 
politics between 1819 and 1829. The trans- 
lator’s Preface is rhetorical, and there are 
other defects in her work, which, however, 
as a whole, may be recommended. 4 
better index would render the volume 
more useful to students of Gambetta’s career. 
Such entries as ‘‘ Bourbaki, Charles,” and 
‘** Bonaparte, Mathilde,” neither of them 
based on the text, suggest misplaced in- 
genuity. The volume is valuable, as may 
be gathered from our long notice of the 
French original on May Ist, of last year, and 
since it is one to be read, and also to be kept 
for use, it would be worth improvement 
for a second edition. 


Messrs. Hutcuinson & Co. publish 
Louis XVIII., by Mary F. Sandars, and 
are to be thanked for refusing to be deterred 
by the unheroic character of the Prince or 
the unpopularity of the Restoration period. 
The author has contrived to make a readable 
book by impartial treatment of unpromising 
material. Her history is to be commended 
as generally correct in spite of minor blem- 
ishes, such as geographical uncertainty. 
Lyons is confused with Lille in the account 
of the King’s flight from Paris by Abbeville 
to Ghent in March, 1814; while the capital 
of Bohemia seems to be found to the north 
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of Warsaw, to judge from the form 
“Prague’’—perhaps for another Praha. 
Such spellings as “‘ Moncey,” for the marshal, 
make us inclined to see carelessness rather 
than bad archeology in the uniform appear- 
ance of “ Bourgoyne” for the eighteenth- 
century royal’ dukedom. 

But these and similar slips no more detract 
from the interest of the volume than do 
renderings of quotations from the French 
by such * English ” as ‘*‘ embarrassed walk ” 
for the halting limp of the lame Talleyrand. 
When the King presided at Cabinets ‘“ our 
monarchical instincts,” says M. de Vitrolles, 
“refused to qualify him as_ President.” 
Louis XVIII. was well qualified to preside, 
but no one wished to call him by the style of 
“M. le Président,” whatever his qualification. 
The author ought to have gone into the 
disputed question of the famous ‘ Memoirs 
of Louis XVIII. (1819).2. We wish she had 
given among her illustrations that best of 
portraits, the presentation Gérard, of which 
a magnificent engraving exists purchasable 
for @ mere song. 


Mr. AND Mrs. SipNeY WEBB carry as much 
weight in Poor Law questions as in the 
history of trade-unionism or Local Govern- 
ment, but in the first instance the matters 
trated are highly controversial. In 
English Poor Law Policy (Longmans & Co.) 
the authors nominally discuss, as is sug- 
gested by the title, the policy of the present 
and of the past. They are, however, the 
protagonists in a strongly backed attempt 
to “ break up,” or, it may be said, destroy, 
the very system which they here describe. 
This being so, it was to be expected that some 
at least of the chapters of their new book 
would raise those issues which have been the 
subject of fierce discussion since the appear- 
ance of the Majority and Minority Reports 
of the Commission of which Mrs. Webb 
was @ prominent member. The concluding 
chapters of the new book deal first with the 
Majority and then with the Minority Report, 
and once more explain the points at issue 
between the two sections of the Commission. 
There must, in addition, be borne in mind 
the view represented by @ memorandum 
signed by one official member of the Royal 
Commission, and not without powerful 
support from those who administer the 
existing system in the rural portions of 
England. In Ireland the proposed destruc- 
tion of the Poor Law has not apparently 
yet come home to the electorate ; and in 
Scotland (dealt with in an appendix to the 
present volu. e) the issues are different. 

We have already expressed the conviction 
that it will not be possible for either school 
of reformers to compass a complete change 
of system in a single operation or in the 
life of a single Parliament. Those matters 
in which the majority and the minority agree 
are themselves far from having been accepted 
by the British public, and involve a startling 
shock to many deep-rooted feelings of the 
community. The reformers will have to 
select their point of attack, and to hope that, 
by showing prudent skill in the treatment 
either of the sick or of the children, they may 
persuade electors in the counties that they 
may be trusted in the more difficult problems 
presented by vagrancy and other social 
curses of the rural districts. The organiza- 
tion of Labour Exchanges, and the legislation 
Tequired to carry out the transfer of the 
meritorious pauper from the rates to the care 
of the State will lighten their heavy task. 


_ M. P. Mitte, the present representative 
in London of Le Temps, had for predecessor 
- Raymond Recouly, whose impressions 








of England now appear in book form | mass of anecdote—the greater part at 


through MM. Charpentier-Fasquelle, under 
the title En Angleterre. We heartily recom- 
mend these letters to our readers. In the 
number of La Revue des Deux Mondes for the 
Ist inst. the Comte d’Haussonville gives us 
‘Ten Days in England during the Elections.’ 
The Conservative Académicien describes 
the public meetings to which he was taken 
by M. P. Millet, and gives his view of three 
ministers—Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Churchill. The same experiences 
are related, in lighter fashion, by M. Recouly, 
whose pages stand the comparison, and 
whose judgments are not dissimilar. It 
may be noted that M. d’Haussonville ex- 
plains ‘‘ Le Canvassing,”* but admits total 
failure to translate the word. 


THE fate of the impartial man awaits M. 
Amédée Britsch, whose book on the modern 
Greeks will be quoted on both sides in a 
bitter controversy, till the author comes 
to be detested alike by the Greeks and their 
detractors. The modest title of his little 
volume, published by MM. Plon-Nourrit, 
La Jeune Athénes, and even @ more sugges- 
tive sub-title, Une démocratie en Orient, 
insufficiently reveal the moral to be drawn 
from the careful studies of M. Britsch, 
lately secretary and keeper of the records 
at the French School of Athens. Were it 
not that the Greeks are keenly sensitive to 
ridicule, and inclined to resent description 
of the weak sides of the dwarf kingdom in 
which their rivals may find ammunition, 
there would be no reason for Greek dislike 
of M. Britsch’s chapters. He gives us the 
‘untouched photograph” from which a 
Roty can construct a noble medal. The 
Greeks of the Greek capital will, we fear, 
be hurt by the warts and blotches. Their 
many friends in the outer world will be 
grateful to the author for keeping steadily 
in view the glory of the ideal by which the 
imperfections are redeemed. 


The Royal Navy Last (Witherby & Co.) for 
January presents the usual features. We 
have checked it at many points by following 
the names of individual officers, and have 
found its information accurate. The only 
criticism which we venture to offer concerns 
a matter of admitted difficulty. In the 
detailed list of ships of the Royal Navy “ the 
numbers after the names of the ships denote 
the number of guns” of a certain calibre. 
It is easier to attack this method of differen- 
tiation for the absurdities which it must 
obviously present than to suggest an im- 
provement or @ substitute. Not only are 
there many ships of the Royal Navy to 
which no number of the kind can be allotted, 
but the numbers themselves illustrate the 
impossibility of basing real distinctions upon 
sucha plan. The Dreadnought has ten guns 
which fulfil the required conditions, and 
many ships—of which a hundred could not 
engage the Dreadnought—possess a more 
respectable figure. It would be better, we 
think, to omit these numbers altogether. 
Although the ‘ Navy List * dates only from 
1878, the record of numbers of guns—as 
though they mattered in themselves—seems 
to be a survival from a distant past. 


Charles Dickens and his Friends. By W. 
Teignmouth Shore. [Illustrated. (Cassell & 
Co.)—Mr. Shore tells us that “no attempt 
has been made in this rambling record to 
adopt any strict order as to dates,”’ and the 
effect of his picture is in consequence some- 


what blurred. 
He has been at pains to accumulate a 





second hand—drawn principally from W. P. 


Frith’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ ‘ Leaves from a 
Life’ and of course Forster’s ‘ Life’ of 
Dickens. A host of more or less known 


names of the period is to be found in these 
pages ; and there are numerous illustrations 
of genuine interest, though we observe in 
passing that the first Lord Lytton was never 
Earl of Lytton, as the title here affixed to 
his portrait would suggest. 

In his laudable anxiety to omit nothing 
that may be of interest, Mr. Shore has been 
led to include much that could well have 
been spared. Thus at the conclusion of the 
narrative—not greatly humorous in itself— 
of a certain dinner at Augustus Egg’s, 
wherein the host makes mildly witty refer- 
ence to the peculiarities of his cook, to whom 
Dickens wished to propose @ vote of thanks, 
we get the following: “‘ Lemon topped this 
with a serio-comic story of a ferocious cook 
of a friend of his with whom he had a terrific 
encounter.’ Unless further exposition of 
the ‘“‘encounter’* had been forthcoming, 
the circumstance need surely not have been 
chronicled. The truth is that jests which are 
diverting enough when discussed amongst 
friends and intimates are apt to lose their 
savour when administered to the outer world. 


Mr. Shore has also his moments of in- 
consequence. Of Mark Lemon he writes 
that his ‘‘ Jewish descent may be gathered 
from his Christian name *’—a mode of reason- 
ing which would apply with equal cogency to 
Mark Antony or Mark Tapley. 

As a devout Dickensian Mr. Shore is not 
quite consistent in his attitude. The passage 
in ‘Edwin Drood’* which compares Mr. 
Crisparkle to ‘‘the highly popular lamb 
who has so long and unresistingly been led 
to the slaughter” is, on grounds of taste, 
indefensible; the prudent Forster, we 
believe, makes no allusion to it, yet it is 
defended by Mr. Shore, who remarks that 
** Dickens very rightly expressed amaze- 
ment that any one could attach a Scriptural 
reference to the passage,’ and goes on to 
quote from Dickens’s own disclaimer, which 
is altogether wide of the mark. On the other 
hand, we find him frankly adopting the lan- 
guage of the enemy. ‘‘ Dickens,” he says, 
“was a humorist, thank Heaven for it; 
as with Sterne, his pathos too often becomes 
bathos.” 

At times Mr. Shore is gratuitously mysti- 
fying. Weare told, for example, that “ when 
writing ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’* he ” (Dickens) 
‘says in a letter to Forster, ‘ Nancy is no 
more.’”* The fact that ‘ Nicholas Nickleby * 
and ‘ Oliver Twist’ progressed more or less 
side by side should be well known to students 
of Dickens, but the words quoted cannot fail 
to bewilder the multitude unacquainted 
with bibliographical details. Again, from 
this volume it would appear that the 
master’s ‘‘ differences of opinion with the 
clergymen of the Church of England were 
so keen” as to make him cast in his lot 
permanently with the Little Portland Street 
Unitarian Chapel, presided over by the Rev. 
Edward Tagart, whereas Forster expressly 
states that this was not the case. The book 
is indeed a “ rambling record,” loose alike in 
style and construction ; and it has no Index. 


Keats : Poems published in 1820. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by M. Robert- 
son. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—Though 
we welcome the latest addition to that 
excellent series of cheap reprints which is 
issuing from the Clarendon Press, we are 
puzzled as to the class of readers for which 
it is intended. A reprint of the 1820 poems 
would appeal, we should have supposed, 
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only to the literary connoisseur or the 
student ; but the nicely written Introduction 
to them is obviously addressed to the fifth- 
form boy. No reader, we believe, so fas- 
tidious as to desire these poems in a 
separate volume, or so scholarly as_ to 
relish the peculiar flavour of a page-for- 
page and line-for-line reprint, will find 
in this little essay one idea, suggestion, or 
fact with which he is not already familiar. 
The fifth-form boy, on the other hand, 
who might profit by the sensible notes, will 
naturally prefer a complete edition of the 
poems. 

The Clarendon Press, however, probably 
knows its own business. Certainly, we hope 
purchasers will be found for a worthy reprint 
of what is, perhaps, the most enchanting 
volume of verses ever published in England. 


Easy French Cookery. By Auguste Mario. 
Illustrated. (Cassell & Co.)—Now that the 
resources of the modern cuisine, even of the 
least pretentious scope, are much enlarged, 
and the general taste far more catholic 
than in the comparatively recent past, it is 
interesting to note the steady increase of 
books that bear upon this always important 
subject, and the different points of view 
taken by their various authors. It is of 
interest also to recall how, not so very 
many years since, the consumers of certain 
commonplaces of diet at the present day, 
such as tomatoes and bananas, were re- 
garded as enterprising, almost daring, inno- 
vators ; while the excellent uses of French 
cookery were held in suspicious contempt 
by the majority. For the latter the over- 
elaboration of recipes may have been partly 
responsible, together with unsolved linguistic 
difficulties. For these reasons the volume 
under notice, the work of a famous chef, 
which contains over three hundred recipes 
from its author’s notebook, translated into 
succinct and simple terms, should prove of 
value alike to the experienced and the 
inexperienced housewife. There is much 
to be learnt on the art of Brillat Savarin 
from these lucid, pleasantly printed pages, 
together with many useful hints on the 
choice of provisions and other culinary 
subjects. e only omission we note is 
the lack of certain essential details concern- 
ing the preparation of that excellent bivalve, 
the mussel. 


Messrs. MircHert & Co.’s Newspaper 
Press Directory for 1910 records that no 
startling changes took place in the British 
newspaper world during 1909. Perhaps 
the most notable amalgamation was © 
merging of the old-established Liberal 
organ The Bristol Mercury (and its offshoots 
The Bristol Echo and The Bristol Weekly 
Mercury) in the Unionist Bristol Times and 
Mirror. The year was, however, marked 
by the assembling of the first Imperial Press 
Conference, of which Lord Burnham was 
president. An article on the Conference is 
contributed by its secretary, Mr. Harry E. 
Brittain. The deaths during the year in- 
cluded E. E. Peacock of The Morning Post 
and Frederick Greenwood, the first editor of 
The Pall Mall Gazette. 

Important sections of the ‘ Directory’ 
are those devoted to ‘ The Press of Greater 
Britain * as well as to ‘ Foreign Newspapers.’ 
The entire contents of the volume show 
the usual accuracy, and clear type and good 
paper render it a pleasure to consult its 
pages. 


The Japan Magazine: a Representative 
Monthly of Things Japanese, comes to us 
from Tokyo, and resembles in appearance 





and get-up The Strand Magazine. It has a 
number of interesting and really informative 
articles on Japan as well as some pretty 
translations oF the short poems of the 
country. The Marquis Inouye writes 
* Reminiscences of Ito,’ which show well the 
resolute courage of those two former inti- 
mates ; and there is an interesting account of 
student life in Tokyo. 








DAWN AFTER NIGHT. 


Wuat is this that I find? when was it born ? 
O Goddess Venus of the Crescent Horn ! 
Here it lies beside me, I who am wild, 
Even as a living or a dead child. 
I am afraid to touch it, it is sweet 
From its little head to its little feet. 
This is the dawn, I have slept all the night, 
And here I awake by such a lovely sight 
As never was seen before on the earth: 
Venus Goddess, tell me, when was its birth ? 
Do I not hear thy voice out of the sky 
In a sweet answer unto me reply ? z 
“Thou art mine own because thou art so wild ; 
’*Tis my little Eros who is thy child.” 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 








TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THE current volume of this Society’s 
Transactions (Third Series, vol. iii.) contains 
several notable papers, including the pro- 
ceedings in connexion with the Chatham 
Commemoration in November, 1908, when 
interesting addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison and Mr. Julian Corbett. 
A remarkable paper by Prof. C. H. Firth 
on ‘ Later Tudor Ballads’ suggests a new 
method of utilizing this contemporary his- 
torical source for which teachers of history 
should be duly grateful. The paper in 
question is profusely illustrated by excerpts 
from ballads relating to various historical 
incidents of the period under discussion, 
and forms a sequel to the paper on ‘ Early 
Tudor Ballads’* read by Prof. Firth before 
the same Society in 1907. A stirring 
ballad of 1600, entitled ‘ Newes from Flaun- 
ders,’ is given in an appendix. 

Another valuable paper is contributed by 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford on the exploits of Sir 
Otho de Grandison, statesman and friend 
of King Edward I., and for all that somewhat 
of a knight-errant. The story of his life is 
closely connected with the last Crusade in 
which an English king was engaged, as 
well as with the government of Wales, 
Gascony, and the Channel Islands in this 
period. Sir Otho was also in much request 
as @ diplomatic agent, and his relationship 
with numerous continental families, given by 
Mr. Kingsford in great detail, is instructive. 
It is certainly remarkable that a complete 
biography of this medieval statesman 
has not hitherto been compiled, and Mr. 
Kingsford deserves great credit for his lucid 
and scholarly monograph. 

The remaining papers contained in this 
volume all possess the merit of original 
research, and will form a welcome addition 
to our still meagre historical information on 
certain subjects. This is notably the case 
in respect of the papers by Miss de Alberti and 
Miss Chapman on the archives of the Spanish 
Inquisition in the Canaries, and by the Rev. 
C. E. Pike on the Regium Donum of 1672. 
The essay by Mr. Temperley on the ‘ War of 
Jenkins’ Ear’ is exhaustive, and probably 
represents the last word that may be usefully 





said upon that episode of Walpole’s ad- 


*“HOMER AND THE ILIAD,’ 


St. Andrews, February 7, 1910, 


Miss STAWELL has given the analysis 
which Mr. Andrew Lang desires in his 
letter in your issue of the 29th ult. She 
states results for only ‘ Iliad* XXIII. and 
XXIV., but those for the other Odyssean 
books, IX. and X., can be obtained from 
her table on pp. 98 ff. of her work and 
Appendix C. From these I have made a 
rough count for Books IX. and X., and 
find that out of 28 usages which are said to 
be ‘‘ Odyssean,” IX. has instances of only 8, 
and X. of only 5. There is not much in this; 
there is still less when we observe that some 
of the books of the ‘ Iliad? which are not 
impugned as ‘‘ Odyssean * keep IX. and X, 
in countenance by also providing instances 
of these ‘‘ Odyssean” usages. I do not 
include the article in the above enumeration, 
but it is abundantly clear, from Miss Stawell's 
exhaustive discussion of that part of speech 
in her Appendix C, that there is no difference 
worth dwelling on between the *‘ Odyssean" 
books of the ‘ Iliad * and the rest, or between 
the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey.’ As to 
versification, Monro’s own statements quoted 
by Miss Stawell show that if XXIII. and 
XXIV. have an ‘ Odyssean” taint, IX, 
and X. do not share it. 


Miss Stawell deserves the best thanks of 
all who are interested in the Homeric 
Question for taking the first step towards 
finally disposing of this ‘‘ Odyssean ” myth. 
It seems to be nothing more. 

A, SHEWAN. 








VIRGINIA AN ISLAND ? 
Esthwaite Mount, Hawkshead. 


READERS of ‘ The Virginians * may remem- 
ber how Sir Miles Warrington imagined 
Virginia to be an island (chap. xlv.), and 
how he conjectured that Madam Esmond 
took the spirit out of his brother “ when 
she got him in her island. Virginia 1s an 
island. Ain’t it an island ?” (chap. xliil.). 


I find among the Colonial Papers preserved 
at the Public Record Office a letter from 
William Popple, Secretary to the Board of 
Trade in 1700, to Josias Burchett, Secretary 
to the Admiralty, calling his attention to 
‘‘ some verbal slips * in the forms proposed 
by the Admiralty for the obtaining of = 
by ships engaged in the Plantation Trade. 
And amongst these slips he mentions that 
“Virginia is called an island” (Board ol 
Trade, Plantations General, 35, p. 269). 
This may be merely a coincidence of fact 
and fancy. Or is it not, perhaps, more 
probable that this slip caused amusement 
at the time and was related as a good story 
by a subsequent generation ? There was at 
that time at least one humorist who was not 
likely to let pass so good an opportunity 
for a jest; for Mat. Prior joined the Board 
of Trade within a month of the occurrence 
(July 11th, 1700), succeeding to the place 
rendered vacant by the retirement of the 
philosopher-statesman John Locke. If this 
were so, Thackeray might well have heard the 
story, or read of it in some memoir of the 
day. In either case, his humour is justified 
by history to the letter. 

Ceci, HEADLAM. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND CHARLES 
JENNENS. 


Dr. W. H. Gratran Fxoop, in his letter 
in The Atheneum of November 27th last 
respecting Mr. Sydney Herbert’s article on 
Dr. Johnson and Charles Jennens, properly 
remarked that Jennens “‘ did not pronounce 
it (‘The Messiah *] a failure.* Mr. Sydney 
Herbert, in his reply which appeared in 
The Athenwum of the 5th inst., says: 
“Tf Dr. Flood thinks Jennens’s criticism 
had reference only to ‘ The Messiah * libretto, 
why did ‘ Solyman? condemn his own work ? ” 
Of course Dr. Flood thought so, because it is 
perfectly clear that Jennens in the letter 
quoted was referring solely to ‘ The Messiah.’ 
But even “‘ Solyman™ does not condemn his 
part in it, for in that same letter he says: ‘‘ I 
shall show you a collection I gave Handel, 
call’d ‘ Messiah,? which I value highly.” 
And once more Mr. Herbert quotes the 
extraordinary statement in the athens 
of National Biography’ which names 
Jennens as “the writer of the words of 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah.’ ” 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








SALES. 


On Wednesday, the 9th inst., Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge sold the library of the late Rev. 
Dr. J. Duncan Craig. The following were the 
highest prices realized : Poems to the Memory of 
this Incomparable Poet (Edmund Waller), 1688 ; 
The Petitioning Comet, and other tracts, 10l. 
Biblia en Lengua *Espanola, estampada en 
Ferrara, 1553, the second issue of the first Spanish 
Bible, 301, (this was the Sunderland copy, and 
contained the ‘ Tabla de las Haphtaroth de todo 
el aio,’ which is usually wanting). The total for 
the sale was 3061. 11s. 6d. 

On Monday last the same firm sold a collection 
of Americana, which included the following: 
Réglement de la Confrérie de 1l’Adoration per- 
pétuelle du S. Sacrement, Montreal, 1776, 121. 5s. 
Samuel de Champlain, Voyages, Paris, 1613, 
lll. 11s. Gospel Order Revived, being an answer 
to a book lately set forth by the Rev. Mr. Increase 
Mather, New York, published by Bradford, 1700, 
321, 10s. W. Smith, History of the Province of 
New York from the First Discovery to the Year 
MDCOXXxII, 1757, 141. 5s. George Fox and J. 
Burnyeat, A New England Fire-Brand Quenched, 
1678, 161. 10s. The total for the sale was 322l. 8s, 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Arnott (Henry), Emmanuel, 1/ 
Brief meditations on the Passion of our Lord. 
a on a Philosophical Basis, Vol. II., 5/ 
n 


et. 
Compiled by H. J. St. B. Cunliffe. 
Confessions of a Clergyman, 2/6 net. 

An attempt to relieve distressed faith by a 
restatement of the Christian position in terms 
acceptable to modern thought and knowledge. 

Foakes-Jackson (Canon F. J.), The Biblical 
History of the Hebrews, 6/ net. 
Third edition, enlarged, with maps. 
Ford (Harold), Sermons with Analyses for Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching, 2/6 net. 

With practical aids to their effective delivery. 

Hall (Rev. Francis J.), Evolution and the Fall, 
5/ net. 

Lectures in which the author, an American 
professor, presents the theory of evolution not 
as necessarily antagonistic to Christian doctrine, 
but as the best working hypothesis of the origin 
of species, 

Ingram (Bishop F. Winnington), Into the Fighting 
Line, 3/6. 





Savage (H. E.), The Gospel of the Kingdom ; or, 
The Sermon on the Mount considered in the 
Light of Contemporary Jewish Thought and 
Ideals, 10/6 net. 

The author, the Dean of Lichfield, comes to 
the conclusion that the Sermon as recorded by 
St. Matthew, is a ‘‘single consecutive utterance, ”’ 
and, by comparing it with the contemporary 
religious outlook of the Jews, attempts to 
gather the original force of the message. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


British Numismatic Journal and Proceedings of 
the British Numismatic Society, 1908, Vol. V. 
Edited by W. J. Andrew, P. W. P. Carlyon- 
Britton, and L. A. Lawrence. 
Catalogue of the Earl of Radnor’s Collection of 
Pictures, by Helen Matilda, Countess of Radnor, 
1 


New Edition, revised by W. Barclay Squire. 

Essex Archeological Society Transactions, Vol. 
XI., Part III., 7/ 

Gray (Harold St. George), Second Interim Report 
on the Excavations at Maumbury Rings, 
Dorchester, 1909, 1/ net. 

From Proceedings of the Dorset Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club. 

Markham (C. A.), The Low Side Windows of 

Northamptonshire Churches. A pamphlet. 
Poetry and Drama. 

Auringer (O. C.), The Death of Maid McCrea, 1/ 

Coates (Florence Earle), Lyrics of Life, $1.25 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), Tales from Shake- 
speare, 6d. net. 

MacCallum (M. W.) and Holme (E. R.), English 
Narrative Poems from the Renaissance, 5/. 

The authors aim at illustrating in an attrac- 
tive way special aspects of the genius of certain 
typical poets and successive phases of English 
literature. 

Mask (The), January. 

A quarterly journal of the art of the theatre. 

Ramsay (F. E.), Christ’s Sorrow and Christ’s 
Joy: Poems, 2/6 net. 

Rennert (Hugo Albert), The Spanish Stage in the 
Time of Lope de Vega. 

Rock (Madeleine Caron), A 
Poems. 

Tiffany (Esther Brown), The Tocsin. 

A drama of the Renaissance. 


Legacy, and other 


Music. 


Music in London, 6d. net. 
Impressions of a stranger, printed with a 
view to American use. 


Bibliography. 


Folkard (Henry Tennyson), Scotland and the 
Scots. 

A list of books relating to Scotland and the 
Scots preserved in the reference department 
of the Wigan Free Public Library. 

Library, January, 3/ net. 


Political Economy. 


Peabody (F. Greenwood), The Approach to the 

Social Question, 5/ net. 
An introduction to the study of social ethics. 
History and Biography. 
Anderson (J. H.), American Civil War, 3/6 net. 
Describes the operations in the Eastern 
Theatre from the commencement of hostilities 
to May 5, 1863, and in the Shenandoah Valley 
from April, 1861, to June, 1862. 

Diaries of Three Surgeons of Patna, 1763. 

Edited by Walter K. Firminger for the 
Calcutta Historical Society. 

Dunn (James), From Coal-Mine Upwards; or, 

Seventy Years of an Eventful Life, 2/. 
With numerous illustrations. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Samuel Foote: a Biography, 
12/6 net. 

Gosling (W. G.), Labrador, its Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Development, 21/ net. 

Holdich (Col. Sir Thomas), The Gates of India, 
10/ net. 

An historical narrative, with maps. 

Jewish Historical Society of England: An Ad- 
vance Fascicule of Transactions, Vol. VII. 

Kelly (Charles H.), Memories, 3/6 net. 

The autobiography of a Methodist minister. 

Liddell (H. A.) Oxfordshire, 2/6 net. 

With 70 illustrations. One of the Oxford 
County Histories. 

Paullin (Charles Oscar), Commodore John 
Rodgers, Captain, Commodore, and Senior 
Officer of the American Navy, 1773-1838, 
34 net. 

A biography with illustrations. 

Rawlinson (H. G.), Bactria from the Earliest 
Times to the Extinction of Bactrio-Greek Rule 
in the Punjab. 5/ 

The Hare University Prize Essay, 1908. 








Register of Freemen of the City of London in the 

Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 

Translated from the Latin of Egerton MS. 
2408, and edited, with an introduction, and 
index, by Charles Welch. 

Selections from the State Papers of the Governors- 
General of India: Warren Hastings, 2 vols., 
21/ net, 

Edited by G. W. Forrest, with portraits and 
maps. 

— (G. Frederick), Bristol as It Was and as 

A record of fifty years of progress, with illus- 
trations by S. Loxton, reprinted, with 
additions, from The Bristol Evening News. 


Geography and Travel. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette), A Social Departure, 
1/ net. 
A tale of how two ladies went round the 
world by themselves, with 8 illustrations. 
Harper (Charles G.), The ‘ Autocar’ Road-Book : 
Vol. I. England South of the Thames, 7/6 net. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Madeira (Perey C.), Hunting in 
Africa, 21/ net. 
With a foreword by F. C. Selous, and 129 
illustrations from photographs by the author. 
Turrell (W. J.), Ancient Angling Authors, 3/6 net. 
A study of angling literature with a view to 
learning the date of introduction of the various 
forms of tackle and methods of fishing. English 
authors only are dealt with, and the extracts 
given are both instructive and amusing. 


British East 


Education. 
Dewey (John), Educational Essays, 1/6 net. 
Kdited by J, J. Findlay. 
Duckworth (J.) Classification and Research in 
Schools, 6d. 
Essays towards the solution of two present- 
day problems in education. 
Public Schools Year-Book, 1910, 3/6 net. 
Edited by H. F. W. Deane and W. A. Evans. 
Taylor (W. J.) A Syllabus of the History of 
Education, 2/6 
Philology. 
Jusserand (J. J.), Piers Plowman, the Work of 
One or of Five. 
Reprinted from Modern Philology for Janu- 


ary. ran 
Weir (T. H.), Arabic Prose Composition, 6/ net. 


School- Books. 
Bendall (Herbert), Graduated Exercises in English 
Composition for Class Use, 1/ net. 
Bosworth (George F.), Narrative 
Readers, 2 Books, 1/ each. 
With illustrations. < 
Cicero, Pro S. Roscio Amerino, 2/6 

Edited by J. F. Stout in the University 
Tutorial Series. 

Hassall (Arthur), Modern England, 1832-1909, 1/ 

No. VII. of the Oxford Manuals of English 
History. 

Hutchinson (M. F.), When did You last see your 
Father ? and Just Eighteen, 4d. 

Two historical duologues for girls. 

Lamartine (A. de), Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint- 
Point, 2/6 

Edited by William Robertson in the Oxford 
Modern French Series. 

Mort (Frederick), An Elementary Practical Geo- 
graphy for Middle Forms, 2/ 

Philips’ Model Geography: British Isles and Out- 
lines of Geography, 6d. each. 

With maps and illustrations. 

Phillips (George), Half-Hours with Shakespeare, 
1/6 net. 

An introduction to the study of Shakespeare’s 
plays, for the use of junior pupils. 

Sand (George), Francois le Champi, 2/6 net. 

Edited by Alfred Mercier in the Oxford 
Higher French Series. 

Theuriet’s L’Abbé Daniel, 8d. 

Edited by James P. Park in Blackie’s Longer 
French Texts, with notes and phrase-list, 
exercises, and vocabulary. 

Thouaille (Albert) and Nonnenmacher (E.), A 
Primer of Colloquial German, 2/6 

Based on the principles of Gouin’s Series 
Method, and forms part of Philips’s Modern 
Language Series. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.), The Lances of Lynwood, 1/ 

One of Blackie’s School and Home Library. 


Geography 


Science. 
American Journal of Mathematics, January. 
Archives of the Roentgen Kay, February. 
A review of physical therapeutics. 
Barnard (Harold Leslie), Contributions to Ab- 
dominal Surgery, 15/ net. 
Edited by James Sherren. 
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Buckley (J. P.), Modern Dental Materia Medica, 
Pharmacology, and Therapeutics, 10/6 net. 

Haig (Harold A.), The Plant Cell: its Modifica- 
tions and Vital Processes, 6/ net. 

A manual for students. 

Hicks (W. M.) A Critical Study of Spectral Series : 
Part I. The Alkalies H and He, 2/6 net. 

Kelynack (T. N.), Scandinavian Winter Health 
Resorts, 1/ net. 

The substance of this handbook originally 
appeared as a series of articles in The Lancet. 
Lamb (Horace), The Dynamical Theory of Sound, 

12/6 net. 

Locomotive Committee on Standard Locomotives 

for Indian Railways, Third Report, 21/ net. 
Engineering Standards Committee, No. 50. 

Long (Harold C.) and Percival (John), Common 

Weeds of the Farm and Garden, 6/ net. 
With 106 illustrations. 

Mathematical Papers for Admission into the 
Royal Military Academy and the Royal Military 
College for the Years 1900-9, 6/ 

Edited by E. J. Brooksmith and R. M. Milne. 

Sargent (Percy) and Russell (Alfred E.), Emer- 
gencies of General Practice, 15/ net. 

One of the Oxford Medical Publications. 

Sexton (A. Humboldt), Fuel and Refractory 
Materials, 5/ net. 

Skinner (Walter R.), The Mining Manual, 1910, 
15/ net. 

Suplee (Henry Harrison), The Gas Turbine: 
Progress in the Design and Construction of 
Turbines operated by Gases of Combustion, 
12/6 net. 

Titchener (Edward Bradford), Lectures on the 
Experimental Psychology of the Thought- 
Processes, 5/ net. 


Juvenile Books. 


Stories Old and New: King Arthur and His 
Knights, The Knights of Charlemagne, Stories 
from Grimm, and Tales of an Old Yew Tree by 
Hugh Laurence, 9d. each. 


Fiction. 


Allerton (Mark), Such and Such Things, 6/ 

The hero is the ambitious son of a small 
Glasgow draper, a Calvinist with commercial 
instincts, and comes to London to make his 
fortune. 

Bacon (Josephine Daskam), The Biography of a 
Boy, 6/ 

An American story dealing with a young 
married couple and their boy Martin, with 
14 illustrations by Rose O’ Neill. 

Barker (James), The Cardinal’s Page, 2/ net. 

Popular edition of this historical romance. 

Calthrop (Dion Clayton), Tinsel and Gold, 6/ 

A story of the open air. 

Chambers (Robert W.), The Danger Mark, 6/ 

Deals with modern society and the careers of a 
brother and sister who inherit a vast fortune, 
with illustrations by A. B. Wenzell. 

Chatterton (G. G.), The Girl with the Odds against 
Her, 6/ 

The story of an orphan who has to take to 
dancing for a living, but preserves her good 
character through all vicissitudes. 

Coke (Desmond), Beauty for Ashes, 6/ 

A comedy of caste. 
Creswick (Paul), Honesty’s Garden, 6/ 

A love idyll thickly sown with sentiment. 
Deakin (Dorothea), The Goddess Girl, 6/ 

A story of a country estate where a Socialist 
landlord disappears, and a mysterious gardener 
falls in love with the parson’s daughter. 

Diiring (Stella M.), The End of the Rainbow, 6/ 

A story tracing a young girl’s striving for a 
fuller life, and the contrast between her narrow 
home and the social and religious world which 
she explores. 

Gerard (Dorothea), The Grass Widow, 6/ 

Unravels a plot with scenes in London, 
Switzerland, Russia, and Paris. 

Gissing (George), Born in Exile, 7d. net. 

New edition. 

Gull (C. Ranger), The Reins of Chance, 6/ 

A tale dealing with Casino gambling. 

Jenkinson (Emily), Silverwool, 6/ 

What Mr. Hardy has done for the people of 
Wessex, Miss Jenkinson aims at doing for the 
Northern Dalesmen. 

Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc), When No Man Pursueth, 6/ 

Relates a poigon mystery in an English village. 

Marsh (Richard), Live Men’s Shoes, 6/ 

A story of love, mystery, and an amazing 
marriage. 

Phillpotts (Eden), The Thief of Virtue, 6/ 

The scene of the novel is again on Dartmoor, 
and the central character is a man of untutored, 
but generous instincts. 





Raine (Allen), Under the Thatch, 6/ 

The action of the story takes place partly 
under the thatch of a rustic mill and partly in 
an old country house, where the heroine 
commits a crime which afterwards brings its 
inevitable consequences. 

Sedgwick (Anne D.), Franklin Kane, 6/ 

A story of two men and two women, American 
and English, the threads of whose lives become 
interwoven owing to a chance meeting at an 
hotel, 

Sheepshanks 
5/ net. 

A tale of Troy, rendered into English after 

Homer, with 6 illustrations. 
Truscott (Parry), The Question, 6/ 

Deals with the question of a struggle between 
love and art. 

Waller (Mary E.), A Year out of Life, 6/ 

Relates an American literary lady’s love- 
affairs. : 

Warden (Florence), When the Devil Drives, 6/ 
The story of a gang of criminals. Illustrated. 
Weale (B. L. Putnam), The Human Cobweb, 6/ 
A romance of old Peking. 
Zuccoli (Luciano), Light-Fingered Gentry. 
A volume of 11 short storjes, from the 
Italian by Winifred Heaton. 


(Richard), Hector and Achilles, 


General Literature. 


Brazilian Year-Book, 1909, 21/ net. 

Cornford (L. Cope), London Pride and London 
Shame, 6/ net. 

Some of these sketches are reproduced from 
newspapers. 

Diary of an English Girl, 6/ 

Empire Gazette, No. I., February. 3d. 

Keeling (Frederic), The Labour Exchange in 
relation to Boy and Girl Labour, 6d. net. 

Kennedy (Bart), The German Danger, 6d. net. 

A series of articles on life in Germany, in 
which the author declares his belief that liberty 
is too high a price to pay for prosperity and 
security, and that ‘‘ conscription is a curse.” 

Newspaper Press Directory, 1910, 2/ 

See p. 216. 

Patton (William G.), Guide to Commercial Corre- 
spondence and Office Routine, 1/ 

Seth (Madan Mohan), The Arya Samaj a Political 
Body, 4 annas. 

An open letter to His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India, with a foreward by Mahatma 
Munshi Ram. 

Skinner (Thomas), Directory of Directors, 1910, 
15/ net. 

Stewart (Bertrand), Active Service Pocket-Book, 
4/ net. 

Fourth edition, enlarged. 

Stree Bodhe and Social Progress in India, by 
Sir G. Birdwood, Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley, and 
others. 

A volume commemorative of woman’s progress 
under British rule in India. 

Whitmore (Clara H.), Woman’s Work in English 
Fiction: from the Restoration to the Mid- 
Victorian Period, 5/ net. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 


Peyre (R.), La Céramique francaise: Faiences, 
Porcelaines, Biscuits, Grés, 3fr. 50. 
In the Bibliothéque des Arts appliqués aux 
Métiers. 
Drama, 


Legrand (P. E.), Daos: Tableau de la Comédie 

grecque pendant la Période dite Nouvelle, 15fr. 
Philosophy. 

Gaillard (G.), Nobilisme: Essai sur les Fonde- 
ments de la Culture. 

“er van), La Formation des Légendes, 
3fr. 50. 

Part of the Bibliothéque de Philosophie 
Scientifique. 
History and Biography. 

Pailhés (G.), La Duchesse de Duras et Chateau- 
briand, 7fr. 50. 

Villiers (Baron M. de), Histoire des Clubs de 
Femmes et des Légions d’Amazones (1793, 
1848, 1871), 7fr. 50. 

Weil (M. H.), Joachim Murat: Vol. V. La 
derniére Année de Régne, 10fr. 

This completes the work. 


Fiction, 


Yver (Colette) Les Dames du Palais, 3fr. 50. 
This novel has been appearing in the Revue 
de Paris. 


*,* All books received at the Office up lill Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to stale prices when sending Books. 


Literary Gossip. 


Messrs Loneman hope to publish Mr. 
Alfred Gathorne - Hardy’s life of his 
father, the first Earl of Cranbrook, early 
in March. The book is based on Lord 
Cranbrook’s diaries, regularly kept be- 
tween 1840 and 1906. Several letters of 
Queen Victoria, as well as accounts of 
interviews between her and Lord Cran- 
brook, are included; also letters of the 
late Lord Salisbury, Lord Beaconsfield, 
and other distinguished statesmen, dead 
and living. 


Mr. Unwin will publish soon a volume 
on ‘ Two Representative Tribes of Queens- 
land,’ by Mr. John Matthew, author of 
* Eaglehawk and Crow.’ It deals mainly 
with two tribes, the Kabi and the Wakka, 
inhabiting regions on the south-east 
coast of Queensland ; but it also contains 
an inquiry concerning the origin of the 
Australian race. An introduction is con- 
tributed by Prof. A. H. Keane. 


THE March Blackwood will contain an 
article on * National Life or National 
Death,’ by the author of ‘The Develop- 
ment of Germany,’ which appeared in the 
January number. Other articles are * My 
First Hunt,’ by a Sailor; ‘The Lighter 
Side of my Official Life,’ by Sir Robert 
Anderson, which gives his reminiscences 
of work at Scotland Yard; ‘Sir Robert 
Calder’; a short story entitled * This is 
Tommy,’ by R. E. Vernede; and a 
sketch, ‘ As It Might Be,’ which pictures 
India after the departure of the British. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will bring out next 
week ‘ In the Wake of the Green Banner, 
a romance of adventure by Mr. Eugene 
Paul Metour, who describes the escape 
of three Europeans from Morocco after a 
massacre of foreigners. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish also next 
week a collection of the chief addressse 
of President Taft. The book is entitled 
‘ Political Issues and Outlooks,’ and deals 
with a large number of subjects. 


Mr. G. K. Cuestrerton’s new novel, 
‘ The Ball and the Cross,’ will be published 
next Friday by Messrs. Wells Gardner 
& Co. 


Earty in March the same firm will 
publish ‘The Life and Times of Mrs. 
Sherwood,’ edited by Mr. F. J. Harvey 
Darton, a volume of memoirs concerning 
life in England, France, and India between 
1775 and 1851. 


Tue first publication of the Adelphi 
Press (a new firm which has been started 
for the issue of limited editions of works 
of poetry and belles-lettres) will be 
‘Thirty-Six Poems,’ a new volume by 
Mr. James Elroy Flecker. 


Messrs. JACK are publishing a neW 
edition of Shakespeare fully annotated, 





in pocket volumes at a popular price. 
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The series will consist of forty-two 
yolumes, and will be called ‘The Ariel 
Shakespeare.” The editor is Prof. H. N. 
Hudson. 


THE Diary OF PRESIDENT JAMES POLK 
(1845-9) is to be published for the 
first time during the coming spring. It is 
printed from the original manuscript 
belonging to the Chicago Historical Society, 
and will be edited by Prof. Milo Quaife of 
the Lewis Institute of Technology. 


OXFORD is to have a Wykeham Professor 
of Ancient History, who will deal mainly 
with the history of Greece and the Greek 
lands. The Oxford Magazine of last week 
hopes that the electors “ will take a wide 
view of the duties of the Chair.” Perhaps 
a pretty turn for newspaper controversy 
is regarded as essential. 


Amona the fifty new volumes of 
“Everyman’s Library” announced by 
Messrs. Dent, we notice Adam Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ 2 vols.; Florio’s 
‘Montaigne,’ 3 vols. ; Balzac’s ‘ Catherine 
de Medici’; Daudet’s ‘Tartarin of 
Tarascon’ and ‘ Tartarin on the Alps’ ; 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ 3 vols., the 
first half of the book; ‘A History of 
Bohemia,’ by Count Liitzow; ‘King 
Edward VI.’s First and Second Prayer 
Book,’ and ‘A Biographical Dictionary 
of English Literature,’ newly compiled by 
Mr. John W. Cousin, including English 
authors of repute. 


THE ComMirrtEz in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the proposed Lectureships in 
Scottish History and Literature in Glasgow 
University have decided to offer the 
appointment of Lecturer in Scottish His- 
tory to Sir Herbert Maxwell, and of 
Lecturer in Scottish Literature to Dr. 
William Wallace. 


THe Bront& Society hold _ their 
sixteenth annual meeting to-day in Man- 
chester. Dean Welldon is to give an 
address on ‘ The Bronté Family in relation 
to Manchester.’ 


Messrs. JARROLD & Sons offer in open 
competition 1001. for a story either 
for boys or girls. The story must contain 
between 50,000 and 75,000 words. MSS. 
will be received up to May 16th. 


The Tramp, a new sixpenny magazine 
“for lovers of the Open Road,” will be 
published in March by the Adelphi Press, 
11, Adam Street, Strand. 


Mr. F. C. Exes, with the sanction of 
Mr. W. Moir Bryce, proprietor of the old 
Service Book of Holyrood Abbey, has 
begun to transcribe the more important 
parts of the work, with a view to 
publication with notes and introduction. 
This Service Book was on view at the 
last Edinburgh Exhibition. 


Tar number of The Bodleian shortly 
ue has an interesting note on Anatole 
France. At present Monsieur France 
ne recoit pas, for she ** who was the Master’s 





Inspiratrice for a quarter of a century, 
has recently passed away.” To this same 
inspiration, it is said, Anatole France 
owed his knowledge of contemporary 
English letters, of Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
H. G. Wells. 


THE success of Capt. René Daveluy’s 
‘ Etude sur la Stratégie navale,’ published 
in 1905, and of his book on the lessons of 
the Russo-Japanese war of the following 
year, have induced the author to announce 
a work in three volumes under the general 
title ‘ L’Esprit de la Guerre navale.’ But 
Parts I. and II. contain no new matter 
of importance. Part III. deals with 
‘ L’Organisation des Forces.’ 


THE scene of Mrs. Atherton’s new novel, 
‘ Tower of Ivory,’ which will be published 
shortly by Mr. Murray, is Munich. 
The woman who dominates the book is a 
great dramatic soprano. 


THE choicer portion of the late Earl of 
Sheffield’s library was dispersed by Messrs. 
Sotheby on November 4th and 5th, 1907, 
and included a good many scarce Ame- 
rican tracts and books. The remaining 
portion, which the same firm will sell on 
March Ist and 2nd, is remarkable for old 
provincial and London newspapers, books, 
and tracts on trade and finance, and 
MSS. and books of Gibbon. The copy of 
‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’ 1777-8, is one specially prepared 
for presentation to the first Earl of 
Sheffield, and has an inscription in the 
author’s autograph. The copy of Gibbon’s 
‘Miscellaneous Works,’ 1796, is the proof 
copy of the editor (Lord Sheffield), and 
interleaved with numerous additions 
and corrections. Of the various Gibbon 
MSS. the most important is his ‘ Pocket 
Diary ’ for 1776, with numerous entries. 


Tue warm friendship of Byron with 
Edward Noel Long and his association 
with Moore are brought out in an interest - 
ing way in a copy of Moore’s ‘ Poetical 
Works of Thomas Little,’ 1805, which 
Messrs. Hodgson will include in their sale | 
next week. This was Long’s copy at the 
time he was serving in the Guards, and it 
bears his autograph on the title-page, with 
the words ‘‘Olim Trin. Coll. nune Col™ 
G*.” On the fly-leaf and inner cover are 
some verses transcribed in Byron’s hand- 
writing. They are signed and dated May 
18th, 1806, and have some connexion, 
apparently, with his passion for Miss 
Chaworth. 


Tue eighth Vacation Term for Biblical 
Study will be held this year from July 23rd 
to August 15th at Somerville College, 
Oxford. The idea chosen for illustration 
is the presence of the Spirit in the Hebrew 
theocracy and the Christian Church. 
The inaugural lecture will be given by the 
Bishop of Oxford, and the Secretary of the 
scheme is Miss M. 8. Dibdin, Nobles, 
Dormansland, East Grinstead. 





Mr. JAMES GLEN, of Lynedoch Crescent, | 
Glasgow, has just acquired the “ Howe” 
copy of the First Folio Shakespeare, one of | 


the few perfect copies remaining in this 
country. It is computed that only 
sixteen such examples are in the possession 
of private owners here, and this is the first 
one to find a home in Scotland. 





A CORRESPONDENT points out that Dr. 
Whitley Stokes’s Irish Library should 
have been described last week not as 
‘* bequeathed by him,” but as given by 
his daughters. 


The death in his sixty-fifth year is 
announced from Leipsic of Dr. Richard 
Wiilker, for over thirty years Professor of 
the English Language and Literature at 
the University of that town, and Director 
of the English Seminary. He was the 
founder of the philological review Anglia, 
which has published much important 
work ; and the author of a number of 
works, among them ‘Kleine angel- 
siichsische Dichtungen,’ ‘ Geschichte der 
englischen Literatur von den 4ltesten 
Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart,’ and ‘ Grund- 
riss zur Geschichte der angelsichsischen 
Literatur.’ 


A NEw library bearing the name of 
Malate Sarda Sadan has just been founded 
at Benares. It is the gift of Rai Krishna 
Chand, a local resident, who wished thus 
to perpetuate his mother’s memory. The 
building alone cost over a lakh of rupees, 
and it already contains a large collection 
of books and valuable MSS. Among the 
latter are some said to be over a thousand 
years old. 


THe death is announced of Hans 
Jeger, a Norwegian author, who twenty- 
five years ago created a sensation by his 
novel ‘ Bohemian Life in Christiania,’ for 
which he was condemned to two months 
in prison. His last work, ‘The Bible of 
Anarchism,’ was published a few months 
ago in Copenhagen. 


A SaTISFACTORY report of the News- 
vendors’ Institution was given at the 
annual meeting on Tuesday last. The total 
investments amount to 33,170l., and the 
‘funded income” shows an increase of 
401., while the expenses of management 
have decreased by 110/. The year’s 
working has increased the funds by 881l. 
The executors of Lady Campbell Clarke 
have given 100/. from money at 
their disposal. Among the seven pen- 
sioners elected was one chargeable to the 
Royal Victoria Pension Fund, and one to 
the John Francis Memorial Fund. A 


previous pensioner had _ received at 
the time of his death over 500l. from 
this fund, though, through ill-health, 


he had been able to contribute during 
eight years only 2I. 


We note the issue of the following 
Government Publications: Report by Mr. 
Arthur Mahaffy on a Visit to the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands, 1909 (ld.); and 
Official History of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Part IV., Liao-Yang (4s.). We have 
referred to other Parliamentary Papers 
under *‘ Science Gossip.’ 
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—-a>--- 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The Natural History of British Game Birds. 
By J. G. Millais. Illustrated by the Author 
and A. Thorburn. (Longmans & Co.)— 
The sumptuous volume before us is a pro- 
duction of which the publishers may well be 
proud, and it will assuredly enhance the 
reputation of an author to whom naturalists 
and sportsmen are already indebted for 
more than one monumental work. Mr. 
Millais approaches his subject with a single- 
hearted devotion that goes far to command 
success. His first-hand knowledge is every- 
where apparent, and he is at his best when 
he is breaking virgin soil. His minute and 
laborious investigations respecting the com- 
plicated plumage sequence of the grouse 
are an instance in point. Of the strange 
doings at the blackcocks’ playing-ground 
and the courting display of the capercaillie 
he gives his own impressions as actually 
written on the spot. His closely reasoned 
conclusions on the vexed question of disease 
among game birds and the other causes 
that contribute to the decrease of stock 
deserve every attention. The letterpress 
throughout is exceptionally interesting, and 
so well arranged that for once the lack of an 
index is hardly felt. Never prolix, Mr. 
Millais writes currente calamo when occasion 
demands. Here and there a slipshod ex- 
pression has escaped attention; on p. 2, 
for instance, we notice ‘‘ the remains, too, 
of this bird are stated by Prof. Newton to 
be rare in caves, but that he has found 
relies... .™ 

The illustrations are admirable, both the 
coloured plates of Mr. Thorburn, and Mr. 
Millais’s equally beautiful work in the 
photogravures. In the case of both the 
atmospheric conditions have been rendered 
not only with delightful fidelity, but also 
with a delicacy which appears to have lost 
little in transmission. Indeed, Mr. Millais 
claims to have found a new process of colour- 
reproduction which is the nearest thing to 
perfection yet invented, and looking at his 
results we are inclined to agree with him. 


Man and Nature on Tidal Waters. 
By Arthur H. Patterson. Illustrated. 
(Methuen & Co.)—There is “‘ fine confused 
feeding * in this book. The author has 
already proved himself to have a naturalist’s, 
sometimes a poet’s, eye for the Broads and 
their denizens. He knows the speech and 
thought of the Norfolk smacksman, wherry- 
man, coaster, shrimper, and poacher—plier 
under difficulties of many moribund in- 
dustries. Perhaps he refers too often to his 
previous books to introduce such worthies, 
whose names without such reference are 
somewhat like “‘ Stephen Sly and old John 
Naps of Greece.” Yet many of his inter- 
locutors are notable men of a strong type 
which is failing. ‘‘ Pegleg* Gates, the old 
man-of-war’s man, Ben the blind naturalist, 
and Laddie Woods, the life-boatman of 
Gorleston, are outstanding narrators. If 
we transcribe, it is only to attract the 
reader to a great number of similar stories. 
The chapter on guns and gunners includes 
the following reminiscence :— 


*““One chap now comes to mind who was a 
crack goose-shooter. He had a long old gun with 
a shank that weak and ricketty he had to hold 


while he pulled the trigger with his right. He 
used to work the Langley meshes (marshes) 
where geese used ter come, walking an old dickey 
(donkey) and cart for a stalking-horse.”’ 


The results of using a grazing bullock for a 
similar purpose, and firing under its belly, 
we leave to imagination. Again :— 

‘***T never told you, did I, how I once saw a 
funny bit of conversation between a hornpie (lap- 
wing) and an old ‘sally’? Oh yes, they can tell 
one another what ’s o’clock as well as you can 
tell me. I was up the North River one spring 
mornin’ in the seventies, afore there was sich 
things as close seasons, and I see an old hare 
sittin’ crouched on a rond. I pulled ashore to 
git a shot at her, but that there old hornpie 
(perhaps she ’d got some eggs close by, but never 
mind that) she must act as a kind of watcher for 
the hare, and keeps on going around her and me 
too, squakin’ for all she was worth. She reg’lar 
brushed agin the hare and roused her up, and 
so put the scare into pussy that she gathered 
herself togither and off she bolted, runnin’ over 
the bank, and disappeared. ‘‘ All right,’’ says I, 
‘““as long as you’ve gone and spiled my shot 
Ill do what I worn’t intending to do, I'll have 
you,”’ And I shot Mrs. Hornpie there and then.’ 

““* And yer didn’t feel conscience-smitten ? ’ 
I queried. 

““*T don’t know exactly what that is, but I 
didn’t feel pertickler pleased. No, Mr. Patt’son, 
I ain’t bilt that way. I allers like to get my 
own back, come what may.’ ”’ 


Besides ‘‘ yarns” we have here much 
information on smelting, shrimping, and 
mackerel-fishing (a most precarious industry), 
while flounders, mullet, and mussels are 
declining in consequence of river pollution, 
But the prevailing note is of change, 
not for the better for the humbler 
natives. Shipbuilding in all its branches is 
extinct, the ‘‘ gunners” and their kind 
almost so. The great herring trade is 
largely in the hands of Scotchmen. Stokers 
from Glasgow have superseded the native 
smacksmen. There are now few Yarmouth 
mariners. The smacksmen are in the work- 
house, and the beachmen are degenerate. 


The Mineral Kingdom. By Dr. Reinhard 
Brauns. Translated, with Additions, by 
L. J. Spencer. Part VIII. Illustrated. 
(Williams & Norgate.)—This part is occupied 
mainly with a description of certain ores of 
iron, especially hematite and magnetite. 
The practical character of the work is well 
illustrated by the introduction of an outline 
of the metallurgy of iron and steel, a subject 
which would find no place in a book on pure 
mineralogy. Then, again, the mention of 
meteoric iron leads to an appendix on 
meteorites in general. The coloured plates 
accompanying the text continue to form a 
valuable feature of the work, and in addition 
there are representations on a bold scale of 
certain ‘“‘ optical interference figures,” re- 
markably truthful, though lacking colour. 








ROYAL CREMATIONS IN ISRAEL. 


Was it customary to cremate, in the 
Homeric manner, the dead kings of Israel ? 
The translators of our Authorized Version 
of the Bible, or whoever added the cross- 
references in the margins, were clearly of 
that opinion. The Philistines cut off the 
head of Saul, and fastened his body and the 
bodies of his sons to the walls of Bethshan, as 
Hector meant to fix the head of Patroclus 
on a spike of the palisade above the wall of 
Troy. Valiant Israelites stole away the royal 
corpses, burnt them, and buried the bones 
under a tree at Jabesh-Gilead (1 Samuel 
xxxi. 10-13). They built no cairn, which 





barrel and stuck together with his left hand 


would have attracted attention: the tree 





—— 


served to mark the spot. Now it was ag 
easy to bury the bodies secretly as to burn 
the bodies and bury the bones. In Dr, 
Cheyne’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible ’* the word 
for ‘‘ burn” here, and in Amos vi. 10, is 
said to be “ a corruption of the text.’* Why, 
I know not. 

In Jeremiah xxxiv. 5 King Zedekiah ig 
told: ‘‘ Thou shalt die in peace, and with 
the burnings of thy fathers.’ Here the 
Authorized Version refers us to the case of 
Saul, obviously supposing that Zedekiah, 
like Saul, was to be cremated. Jeremiah 
goes on to say that for Zedekiah, as for his 
‘“‘fathers, the former kings which were 
before thee, they shall burn [odours].” 
This need mean no more than fumigations 
as a regular part of the rite. But, being 
referred to 2 Chron. xxi. 19, we find 
that for Jehoram, who died when affairs 
were in @ ruinous state, ‘his people made 
no burning, like the burning of his fathers"; 
nor was he buried with them. We are 
again referred to the case of Saul, and 
to that of Asa (2 Chron. xvi. 14). On 
his death ‘‘ they laid him in the bed which 
was filled with sweet odours and divers kinds 
of spices prepared by the apothecaries’ art ; 
and they made a very great burning for 
him.” It was odours that they were to 
burn for the dead Zedekiah ; and in Asa’s 
case, as he was in his bed or bier, and as 
it was ‘‘ filled” with odorous substances, 
which were burnt, Asa must have been burnt 
with them, What was left of him (the bones, 
as in Homer) was buried ‘‘in his own 
sepulchres, which he had digged for himself 
in the city of David ”—cave or shaft burial. 

For the difficult text in Amos vi. 10, “A 
man’s uncle shall take him up, and he that 
burneth him, to bring out the bones out of 
the house,” various interpretations have 
been suggested. But to the mere ordinary 
reader of the Bible royal cremations are 
suggested by the texts concerning Saul and 
his sons, Jehoram, Asa, and Zedekiah. If 
this cannot be disproved, the rite of crema- 
tion is that of Homer, while the shadowy 
Sheol whence Samuel, like Teiresias, comes 
to prophesy answers to the Homeric Hades, 


A. Lana. 








THE ROTIFERS. 


I was much struck with one portion of your 
summary last week of Mr. James Murray’s 
paper before the Challenger Society. It 
was this (p. 194) :-— 

‘“The Rotifers lived under normal conditions 
at anything between 60° and — 4° F.; they sur- 
vived under experiment the temperatures of 
boiling water on the one hand, and on the other 
of S =~ of solid CO, and alcohol of about 
- lia’ #. 

What food for thought in those lines! And 
the direction my thoughts took on reading 
them was towards the possibilities of life in 
other worlds—some forms of life where 
temperature is no object. And if there is 
life, there is surely hope—hope of a form of 
human life adapted to its environment 

J. H. Exucaisz, F.R.A.S. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEoLogiIcaL.—Feb. 9.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. J. B. Fowler, 
and Messrs. J. B. Hill, C. E. Maddock, and G. W. 
Tyrrell, were elected Fellows.—Dr. Douglas 
Mawson, Lecturer in Mineralogy in the University 
of Adelaide, South Australia, delivered a lecture 
entitled ‘ With Sir Ernest Shackleton in the Ant- 
arctic,’ illustrated by lantern-slides.—Dr. Mawson 
exhibited and commented on certain specimens 
of vare minerals from the Broken Hill mining 





district, New South Walcs. 
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AsIATIc.—Feb. 8.—Lord Reay, President, in the 
chair.—Dr. T. G. Pinches read a paper entitled 
‘Sennacherib’s Campaigns in the North-West 
and his Work at Nineveh,’ based mainly upon the 
new cylinder of that king lately acquired by the 
British Museum and published by the Trustees 
in December last. This text, which comprises 
740 lines of writing on its eight faces or columns, 
gives, besides the campaigns of Sennacherib 
already well known, two which are only briefly 
referred to elsewhere—on the two bull-inscriptions 
and on a slab in the Imperial Ottoman Museum 
at Constantinople. Sennacherib states that in the 
eponymy of Sulmu-béli, governor of Rimusu, 
Kirua, prefect of the city of Illubru, induced the 
people of the city Hilakku to revolt. He was 
also joined by the cities Ingiré and Tarsus, and 
they occupied the road of the land of Que (the 
Cilician road), The Assyrian king sent against 
them an army with all the needful warlike 
engines, and after an energetic siege the allied 
forces were defeated. The people of Hilakku were 
brought to Nineveh with the spoil of their city ; 
and Kirua, having been taken prisoner, was 
flayed, probably alive. Iltubru was then peopled 
with captives which the Assyrians had taken 
in other lands, and a memorial of the Assyrian 
king’s conquest was set up within it. This account 
is confirmed by the narrative of Polyhistor as 
quoted by Eusebius, but that historian is wrong 
in stating that Sennacherib took part in the 
campaign himself. There is also no reference 
to the modification of the name of Tarsus by 
Sennacherib, to which he refers. 


The other additional campaign, which was 
against Til-Garimmu (generally identified with 
Togarmah), a city on the borders of Tubal, states 
that that city was razed to the ground after a 
similar vigorous siege to that of Illubru; and the 
people, with their gods, were taken as spoil. 
Among the plunder of these expeditions, the 
military supplies are especially mentioned, and 
they were distributed among the military forces 
of Sennacherib’s kingdom. 

The longest section of this text, however, 
is that recording Sennacherib’s work at Nineveh, 
in the walls of which it is supposed to have been 
found. Sennacherib enlarged and completely 
reconstructed the royal palace, and considerably 
extended the walls of the city, which were pierced 
with fifteen gates. The streets of the city were 
made wider and straighter, and the improved 
water-supply which he introduced for his own 
plantations enabled him to furnish water to a 
thousand farms in the neighbourhood of the city. 
The decorations of his new palace, which were 
very lavish, included adornments of gold, silver, 
costly stones, and scented woods. There were 
colossal bulls and lions (or lionesses) in alabaster, 
and some of them are supposed to have been 
gilt. A gateway in the Hittite style is especially 
mentioned, and is probably illustrated, in a great 
measure, by Prof. Garstang’s discoveries at 
Sakje-Geuzi. Openings for light (? windows) 
seem to have been made not only in the shrines 
of the palace, but also in the recesses of the 
chambers. Among the new trees which he intro- 
duced into his plantations are said to have been 
some bearing wool, identified by Mr. King, who 
first translated the text, with the cotton tree ; 
whilst another produced oil, and may have been 
the olive. Another point of interest in this inscrip- 
tion is the casting of bronze, in which Sennacherib 
seems to have made improvements. The import- 
ance of this inscription is considerable, and shows 
Sennacherib in an entirely new light. 

Illustrations of the text from the king’s slabs 
in the British Museum were drawn on the black- 
board, and the importance of his sculptures in 
connexion with his architectural records shown. 
The discussion (in which Dr. Hoey, Dr. Hagopian, 
Mr. Dyer Ball, Dr. Daiches, and the Rev. J. 
Tuckwell took part) included the question of the 
size of Nineveh, the title ‘‘ king of the world,’”’ the 
cotton trees, the currency in use, the windows, 
and the Hittite gateway. 





LINNEAN.—Feb. 3.—Dr. D. H. Scott, President, 
n the chair.—Dr. H. Drinkwater and Mr. Cyril 
Crossland were elected Fellows. 

The discussion upon ‘ The Origin of the Verte- 
brates,’ begun at the previous meeting, was re- 
sumed, the speakers being Dr. A. Smith Wood- 
ward, Prof. A. Dendy, Sir E. Ray Lankester, Dr. 
P. Chalmers Mitchell, Prof. J. Stanley Gardiner, 
and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing.—Dr. W. H. 
Gaskell (visitor), who had opened the discussion, 
then replied at length to various criticisms made 
upon his theory. A full report of the various 
Speeches will be published in the Proceedings of 
the Society. 





INSTITUTION OF CIvIL ENGINEERS.—Feb. 8.— 
Mr. J. C. Inglis, President, in the chair.—The 
papers read were ‘ Notes on the Sheftield Water 
Supply, and Statistics Relating Thereto,’ by Mr. 
L. S. M. Marsh; and ‘ Statistical and Experi- 
mental Data on Filtration,’ by Mr. W. R. Baldwin- 
Wiseman. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — Feb. 8.—Mr. 
J. Gray, Treasurer, in the chair.—The election 
of the following Fellows was announced: Miss 
Burne, Miss Noel, Mr. A. Fuller, Mr. B. Haines, 
Mr. T. Hargreaves, the Rev. F. MacCormick, 
Dr. J. S. Mackintosh, and Prof, Elliott Smith. 

Mr, A. L. Lewis read a paper on ‘ Some Dol- 
mens of Peculiar Types in France and Else- 
where.’ The author described several allées 
couvertes in the Department of the Oise, which 
have at one end an open portico or shrine with a 
round hole, eighteen inches in diameter, opening 
into the allée. He then sought to find the monu- 
ments most nearly resembling them, which 
appeared to be some of those in the provinces of 
Bohuslan and Vestergothland in Sweden, described 
by Dr. Oscar Montelius, The ‘‘ Giants’ Graves ”’ 
in Sardinia, recorded ninety years ago by Count 
de la Marmora, and recently by Dr. Duncan 
Mackenzie, had some points in common with them; 
but they also had special features of their own, 
and it did not appear to the author that there 
was any real connexion between the dolmens of 
the Oise and those of Sweden or Sardinia, as 
several other kinds of dolmens seemed to bar the 
way between them. His general conclusion was 
that the building of dolmens was not confined to 
one race and the building of circles to another, 
nor that there was any one race which originated 
or diffused both; but rather that megalithic 
construction was a phase of culture through which 
many races have passed, and which was developed 
in different ways, not only by separate races, but 
also, in very restricted areas, by different tribes, 
without regard to any racial differences between 
them. 

Dr. J. Sinclair Holden read a paper on ‘ The 
existence of a Palwolithic Bed beneath the glacial 
Boulder Clay in South-West Suffolk.’ The 
implements were discovered in a well-sinking at a 
depth of 100 ft. in a seam of unrolled gravels 
beneath the blue boulder clay. The finding of 
these rude implements in situ beneath the glacial 
boulder clays is of considerable importance, as 
they are evidence of the existence of man on this 
old land surface probably long before the beginning 
of the glacial period. In the discussion, although 
doubt was expressed by some of the speakers 
as to the artificial character of the implements, 
the general opinion was that they were of human 
workmanship. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Feb. 10.—Sir W. D. Niven, 
President, in the chair.—The following papers 
were communicated: ‘ Note on Double-Sixes of 
Lines,’ by Mr. H. W. Richmond—and ‘ On the 
Diffraction of a Solitary Wave,’ by Prof. H. Lamb. 
Dr. H. F. Baker made an informal communication 
in the form of three notes on the theory of func- 
tions: (1) ‘On a Certain Logical Principle,’ 
(2) ‘On the Establishment of the Order of a 
Doubly-Periodic Function,’ (3) ‘ Two Queries.’ 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mow. Royal Academy, 
. T. Blomfield. 5 

— _ Bibliographical, 5.—‘ Daniel and the Emblem Literature,’ Mr. 
G. R. Redgrave. — 

— Surveyors’ Institution, 5.—'‘ Land Banks and Small Holdings,’ 
Mr. R. M. D. Sanders. 

— Society of Arts,8.—‘The Petrol Motor,’ Lecture III., Prof. W. 
Watson (Cantor Lectures). 

— Geographical, 8.30.—‘ Explorations in and around Lake Chad,’ 
Capt. J. Tilho. 

Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ The Emotions and their Expression,’ 
cture III., Prof. F. Mott. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ The Hudson River Tunnels 
of the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company,’ Mr. 
C. M. Jacobs. 

— Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘Notes on the Northern 
Albanians,’ Miss M. E. Durham. 

Wren. British Academy, 4.30.—‘ The Past Year's Discoveries in respect 
of Roman Britain,’ Prof. F. J. Haverfield. 

— Society of Literature, 5.—‘Modern Features in an Ancient 
Author: Xenophon,’ Mr. W. J. Courthope. 

— British Numismatic, 8.—‘ Artistic Portraiture of our Stuart 
Monarchs on their Coins and Medals: Part II.—James II.,’ 
Miss Helen Farquhar. 

— Geological, 8.—‘Metamorphism around the Ross of Mull 
Granite,’ Mr. T. 0. worth. 

— _ Society of Arts, 8.—' Oxy-Acetylene Welding,’ Mr. H. 8. Smith. 

Tacrs. Royal Institution, 3,—*‘ Illumination, Natural and Artificial,’ 
Lecture IL., Prof. 8. P. Thompson. 

— Se aos Academy, 4.—‘French Sculpture in the Sixteenth 

entury,’ Prof. R. T. Blomfield. 

a Royal, 4.30.—‘Colour-Blindness and the Trichromatic Theory 
of Colour-Vision,’ Sir William Abney; ‘Contributions to 
the Bio-chemistry of Growth: (a) The Total Nitrogen 
Metabolism of ts bearing Malignant New Growths; 
(6) Distribution of Nitrogenous Substances in Tumour and 
Somatic Tissue,’ Messrs. W. Cramer and H. Pringle; ‘The 
Alcoholic Ferment of Yeast Juice: Part V. The Function of 
Phosphates in Alcoholic Fermentation,’ Dr, A, Harden and 
Mr, W. J. Young, and other papers, 


4.—‘ Pierre Lescot and Jean Goujon,’ Prof, 





Tuers. Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8. 


Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—'On the Use of the Deer-horn 
Pick in the Mining Operations of the Ancients,’ Mr. Horace 
Sandars. 


Fri. Physical, 5.—' Telephone Circuits,’ Prof, J. Perry; ‘Ou the 
Laws regarding the Direction _of Thermo-electric Currents 
enunciated by M. Thomas,’ Prof. C. H. Lees; ‘A New 
Method of determining Thermal Conductivity,’ Mr. H. R. 
Nettleton. , 

= Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Irrigation Works,’ Sir R. 
Hanbury Brown. (Vernon Harcourt Lecture II. : Students’ 


Meeting.) ‘ 

— Roya! Institution, 9.—‘Colours of Sea and Sky,’ Lord 
Rayleigh. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Electric Waves and the Electro- 
magnetic ,Theory ‘of Light,’ Lecture III., Prof. Sir J. J. 
Thomson. 








Stience Gossip. 


Tue death, at the age of seventy-six, is 
announced from Berlin of Dr. Wilhelm 
Krause, Professor of Anatomy, and head 
of the laboratories of the Anatomical Insti- 
tute of the University. A Hanoverian by 
birth, he studied at Gdttingen, Berlin, 
Zurich, and Vienna, and in 1860 became 
professor at Gdéttingen. His university 
career suffered a brief interruption during 
the Franco-German War, in which he took 
part. In 1892 he went to Berlin, where 
he did excellent work in developing the 
department under his charge. His most 
important publication was a ‘ Handbuch der 
Anatomie des Menschen,’ in which he had 
the co-operation of Profs. His and Waldeyer. 


THE well-known statistician Dr. Franz 
Ritter von Juraschek, whose death at the 
age of sixty is reported from Vienna, was 
President of the Royal Statistische Zen- 
tralkommission. He was the editor of 
the familiar year-book ‘Otto Hiibners 
geographisch - statistische Tabellen aller 
Volker der Erde.’ Among his works are 
‘Personal- und Realunion,’ ‘ Uebersichten 
der Weltwirtschaft,’ and ‘ Ortsgemeinde 
und Ortschaft.’ 


THE RoyaL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY are 
holding a meeting next Wednesday in the 
Physical Laboratory of the University, 
Manchester. An ‘Investigation of the 
Electrical State of the Upper Atmosphere 
made at the Howard Estate Observatory, 
Glossop,’ by Dr. W. Makower, Mr. A. J. 
Makower, and Miss M. White, and two 
other papers, will be read. 


At the monthly meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, held in Edinburgh 
on Monday, Mr. J. W. Cursiter gave an 
account of the recent discovery of a stone 
cist of unusual type at Crantit, near Kirk- 
wall. In its construction it bears a marked 
resemblance to one found at Newbigging, 
in the same neighbourhood, in 1855, having 
an empty upper cist above the cover of the 
lower cist, in which the burial took place. 


Amone Parliamentary Papers of interest 
we note the Annual Report for 1908 of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Educa- 
tion (84d.); Annual Report of the Local 
Government Board, Supplement containing 
the Report of the Medical Officer for 1908-9 
(7s. 3d.); Gold Coast, Report on Forests, 
by Mr. H. N. Thompson, Conservator of 
Forests, Southern Nigeria (ls. Id.); and 
Southern Nigeria, Report on the Results 
of the Mineral Survey, 1905-6, by Prof. 
Dunstan (2d.). 


HALLEY’s CoMET would probably become 
visible to the naked eye next week or the 
following, but for the increasing moonlight 
and the comet’s unfavourable position, it 
being low down in the heavens after sunset, 
so that it will soon cease to be seen at all 
until it reappears in the early morning sky 
in April. Its position for Monday next 
will be R.A. Oh. 41m., N.P.D. 82° 5’, moving 
slowly in a nearly western_direction. 
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THE general announcement that the earth 
would, when nearest the comet on the 19th of 
May, pass in all probability through part of 
its tail, aroused amongst many ordinary 
people some of the ancient dread of those 
celestial visitants (‘the menace of the 
universe ’’), transferring their fears from the 
head to the tail, supposed perhaps to con- 
tain noxious material, detrimental to life. 
Sir Robert Ball endeavoured to allay those 
fears, pointing out, in a letter to The Times, 
how often since the earth has been inhabited 
it must have passed through comets’ tails 
without any ill consequence, and referring 
particularly to the recent case of the comet 
of 1861, when the earth undoubtedly passed 
through part of the tail on the 30th of June, 
without producing any perceptible effect, 
unless it were a peculiar glare which some 
thought they perceived, though it was not 
conspicuous. 

On the approaching occasion of our 
encounter with the tail of Halley’s Comet, 
we shall be at about the same distance 
from the comet itself as we were from 
that of 1861 on the 30th of June, i.e., about 
14,000,000 miles. It may safely be con- 
cluded that at such a distance, even if there 
be any deleterious matter in the vaporized 
part of the comet, the driving off of which 
forms the tail, it will be so extremely 
diffused as to be entirely innocuous. Nor 
is there any reason, from the observations of 
the comet’s spectrum, to suspect the exist- 
ence of such matter; sodium, clearly indi- 
cated, is certainly an innocent substance, 
and gaseous particles of the kind found in 
comets exist at all times in small quantities 
in our own atmosphere. 


Pror. Frost, Director of the Yerkes 
Observatory, states that on December 31st 
the spectrum of the comet showed that its 
light was largely due to the third cyanogen 
band. Mr. G. M. Searle of New York points 
out in the number of Popular Astronomy for 
the present month that it will make as close 
an approach to Venus on the 2nd of May as 
to the earth on the 19th of that month. 








FINE ARTS 
— 
Rome. By Edward Hutton. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Maxwell 
Armfield. (Methuen & Co.) 


Ir is difficult to assign a proper place in 
the complex literature on the Eternal 
City to this latest volume. It is not 
strictly descriptive, chronological, his- 
torical, or artistic; it is a composition 
sut generis, dealing with the subject from 
the four points of view at the same time, 
and condensing into the brief space of 
337 pages the author’s views on ancient 
monuments, catacombs, churches, palaces, 
galleries, museums, fountains, villas, and 
the Campagna. Yet it is a pleasant and 
readable volume, written by one who has 
kept himself well in touch with the latest 
discoveries and literature, and who leads 
his reader from place to place, from sight 
to sight, in an interesting and companion- 
able way, without attempting to crowd 
into his head technicalities and details, 
which are liable only to spoil the effect 








of the whole. The author, whose 
‘Florence and Northern Tuscany’ and 
‘Cities of Umbria’ have already won for 
him the sympathy and gratitude of many 
a traveller, seems to have made a 
special study of the mosaics of Roman 
churches, which he soberly and accurately 
describes in thirteen chapters, omitting 
only one of the best specimens, if not the 
best, the mosaics of Santa Costanza. 
The few episodes which enliven the text, 
such as the meeting of Horace with the 
bore on the Sacred Way, are told with 
humour and grace. 

As regards the accuracy of the informa- 
tion supplied, the volume is generally 
above criticism. We do not understand, 
however, what the author means when 
he describes the Tabularium and_ the 
Gemonian Steps (?) as the only existing 
remains of the Capitol; nor can we 
conceive the idea of Cesar dying on the 
pedestal of Pompey’s statue. The Coli- 
seum has not four tiers of arcades ; and 
naumachie were never performed within 
the impossible limits of its arena, unless 
toy boats were used, manned by pygmies. 
The admiration bestowed on ‘* Agrippa’s ” 
Rotunda, p. 77, seems out of place, since 
his Pantheon was square, not round. 
We may also remark that the walls of the 
Leonine City were built not by slaves, 
but by the free colonists from the fortified 
farms of Capracorum, Saltisina, &c. 

It would contribute to the perfecting of 
the book in another edition if the author— 
besides correcting such misspellings as 
** sette Salle,”’ “Via della venti Settembre,” 
““§. Georgio,” ‘Palazzo Spado,” ‘S. 
Calixto,” ‘‘ Ponte Rotta,” ‘‘ Templum 
divi Antonii,” &c.—would modify certain 
exaggerated expressions which are out of 
place in a work of this standard. Thus 
Augustus, the founder of the Empire, 
the parens patrie, is described as a 
“wily politician”; and the Flavian 
Amphitheatre as “a sort of inadequate 
monstrosity, with all its wounds exposed, 
to say nothing of the horrible patchwork 
of the archeologists,” on account of the 
eradication of “the trees that grew along 
the broken arches.” 

Lastly, it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Hutton should have allowed himself to 
abuse the capital of United Italy as the 
‘* poorest capitalin Europe.” We thought 
that this style of invective, which recalls 
Ouida, had been given up long ago. Yet 
the author insists on “ wedding’ once 
more “the modern Roman with the 
Vandal and the Hun,” and in taxing him 
with ‘“‘a rascal impudence that might 
put Phocas [?] to shame.” He declares 
“the kingdom of Italy to surpass both 
Cesar and Pope in vulgarity, rapacity, 
and insolence.” He describes the monu- 
ment to Victor Emmanuel, as “a ghastly 
erection of ghostly stone,” and depicts 
the third Rome ‘‘ bowing down before the 
inimitable image of this Switzer a-horse- 
back.” 

The excavations of the Forum and 
the Sacra Via—a great conquest of 
modern science and scholarship—are to 
the author “the work of the modern 





kingdom of Italy, assuredly not less vandal 
than the Papacy.” As for the personal 
insult levelled on p. 68 at the chief magis- 
trate of the city by a stranger enjoying the 
hospitality of the city itself, it is beneath 
notice. 

The sixteen coloured illustrations by 
Mr. Maxwell Armfield are exquisite in 
their delicacy and the way in which they 
reproduce effects of light. 








WATER-COLOURS BY DECEASED AND 
LIVING ARTISTS. 


THERE is & stage in critical evolution — 
through which many minds pass, but at 
which British estheticism is particularly 
apt to be arrested—when the amateur 
inclines to admire a work in proportion to 
its complexity. To such a one the work 
of Turner appeals as the “‘ grand opera” 
of water-colour art, and he is prone to dis- 
miss with pitying condescension the draw- 
ings of such painters as admittedly have 
at their disposal but simple means. He 
will admit the charm, in the present exhibi- 
tion at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery, of Cotman 
and Girtin, of De Wint and Cozens, yet will 
regard them as but the forerunners of the 
artist in whose hands water-colour art 
opened out its fuller possibilities. So might 
some musical critic allow that on such 
and such a concert platform you might hear 
the violin exquisitely played, yet, on the 
ground that the first fiddle at Covent Garden 
played only a little less well, balance scorn- 
fully the slight superiority of the former 
against the composite splendour of an enter- 
tainment boasting scores of capable instru- 
mentalists and singers, and added to these, 
the attractions of dramatic effect and 
magnificent scenery and costumes 


Turner more frequently than most artists, 
and perhaps with more triumphant success 
than any, catered for a public inclined to 
this somewhat arithmetical system of valua- 
tion. We constantly feel that he has 
lavished full orchestration on a _ theme 
which would have been, in a sense, more 
efiective as a slender thread of melody, and 
was, indeed, first noted by him in this simpler 
form. No sooner has he made this first 
record, however, than he itches to show what 
he can do with it by a system of elaboration, 
by means of the manifold technical dodges 
to which water-colour painting in particular 
lends itself. Such drawings as Lucerne 
from the Walls (29) or Folkestone : Smugglers 
fishing up Gin (32) compel our admiration 
at the degree to which the varied processes, 
apt to escape from the artist’s control, are 
unified by a persistent, unerring delicacy of 
hand which was one of the most valuable 
items of Turner's stock-in-trade. Thanks 
to this lightness of hand, his art imposed 
itself upon several generations of amateurs 
who ranked manual cleverness as artistry, 
and looked askance at any preliminary 
simplification of the painter’s task by an 
intellectual act—regarding the latter indeed 
as @ thing unsound, and verging on char- 
latanry. Now that the fashion has changed, 
and, in our judgment of contemporary art 
at least, the gymnastics of painting are 
hardly allowed even the importance which 
is rightly theirs, it will be interesting to see 
if the reputation of this past master in the art 
of “ cooking ” a subject suffers any appreci- 
able decline. Logically the generation which 
loves Manet should find in Turner’s exhibi- 
tion pieces a certain monotony—which 1s 
not quite the same thing as the inevitable 
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similarity of work of the finest style 
of all periods. The artist seems obsessed 
by certain phases of nature — piled-up 


cloud-form3, or crags, or wooded slopes, 
or distant views of towns wreathed in 
mist, themes which have for him come to 
be associated with ideas of sublimity or 
splendour. But with all the study he has 
given them, he has never wholly emancipated 
himself from literal imitation, or so discerned 
beneath nature’s tricks the essential canons 
of design as to be able to free them from 
extraneous detail. His great tenderness 
of touch and tenacity of purpose enable him, 
it is true, to subordinate creditably a mass 
of detail beneath which a lesser painter 
would sink into insignificance ; yet even in 
his most successful drawings, such as those 
already cited, or the technically sounder 
and less elaborate designs On the Rhine (184) 
and Hastings (189), he has not the fine 
clarity of intention of Cotman in No. 1, 
Autumn Tints ; of De Wint in his vision of 
Lincoln (3) in an amethyst haze; or of 
Cozens, whose noble drawings (38 and 44) 
might well lead us to postulate for the 
author an Oriental ancestry. 

These, the graver masters of English 
water colour, have been accorded by the 
hangers of the exhibition a place sub- 
sidiary not only to Turner—whose virtu- 
osity reached, indeed, the pitch of genius, 
if not genius of the most distinguished 
character—but also to other devotees of 
detail whose presence at all, in a show of 
such pretensions to stable repute, gives 
colour to the allegation that British taste 
is incurably Philistine. J. Holland was on 
occasion a sparkling painter, sometimes not 
inferior to Bonington. His Rialto Bridge 
(83), however, is both heavy and flimsy, 
at once tawdry and dull. Birket Foster 
is represented by another large Venetian 
scene which is a monument of tedious 
triviality : the high price such works have 
commanded is one of the comicalities of the 
auction-room. The best work of William 
Hunt is not to be confounded with such 
exploded artistic myths. His subjects The 
Attack (57) and The Defeat (63) may now be 
out of fashion, and deservedly so, for any 
but the publishers of illustrated almanacs ; 
but there is a residuum of easy draughts- 
manship, a decent reserve in colouring, which 
command esteem. So also with Sir John 
Gilbert’s Spanish Inn (98), in which the 
qualities that once made for popularity 
stigmatize it now as a@ fustian costume 
picture. It retains traces of the hand of an 
instinctive designer and of the existence 
of a colour-scheme which has somehow 
turned sour on the artist’s hands. G. J. 
Pinwell’s Sweet Melancholy (90) leaves him 
among the many able artists in black-and- 
white whose work becomes cheap as soon as 
they essay painting. 

The wall devoted to the Continental 
School is to a large extent hung with the 
pictures shown on a similar occasion last 
year, Harpigny’s beautiful Mill at Herisson 
(67) being still the most distinguished 
exhibit. 


At Messrs. Robinson & Wilde’s Gallery is 
@ smaller, but similar collection of water- 
colours, of which a brilliant opalescent 
Classical Landscape by George Barret is the 
most important. 











MR. W. SHACKLETON’S PICTURES. 


, Tue exhibition of work by Mr. William 
Shackleton at the Goupil Gallery reveals a 
painter whose work was modelled probably 
in the first instance by association with Mr. 





Edward Stott, but modified by the study of 
Turner’s technique. This technique, in so 
far as it consists in the laying of one coat of 
paint upon another, he has pretty thoroughly 
assimilated ; but his work has none of the 
plastic congruity which to a plausible degree 
at least, Turner’s always attained. Turner 
was a belated child of the Renaissance in all 
but his latest years. Mr. Shackleton follows 
him above all in this latest phase, and is 
haunted by certain natural effects of colour, 
much as Turner was throughout his 
career by certain plastic themes presented 
by nature. Starlight and twilight and 
afterglow — the hours when earth and 
sky seem to speak their message in 
something like concise and-essential form— 
have always been the special hours of the 
painter; but perhaps the wisest artists 
have been those who have used them as 
hints on the inevitable basis of design, 
not so much to be painted for themselves 
as studied for their general inspiration 
regarding the proper treatment of any sub- 
ject. ; 


Mr. Shackleton is sufficiently of the realistic 
movement to aim spasmodically at their 
reproduction—sufficiently so, at least, for him 
to attach an unnecessary importance to the 
accidents of such effects. He exaggerates 
impulsively the phosphorescent blues of 
night, the iridescence of evening, thinking 
too much of imitative brilliance, not enough 
of justness of relation between the apparently 
less salient and less sensational passages. 
A similar temperamental weakness marks 
his treatment of form, which develops a 
sharp actuality in the face of a principal 
figure, for example (59)—a force which is not 
consistently maintained, so that the darks 
in the head, which after all should owe their 
intensity mainly to the effect of contrast, 
are left as a fretful and disturbing feature, 
and the group becomes a vignette. 


The fear of solidity as of something 
unpoetic leads naturally to the vignetting of 
such parts of the picture as offer subject- 
matter which obviously appeals to the 
imagination, and thus to a loss of intrinsic 
as distinct from allusive dignity. Mr. 
Shackleton, in somewhat disjointed fashion, 
as in his painting, writes an introduction to 
his catalogue, setting forth that his work is a 
generalized expression of what he sees in 
life. However consciously imitative a 
painter’s outlook may be, he is inevitably 
judged by such a standard, and by this 
criterion Mr. Shackleton seems to look on 
life as a series of shifty, disconnected 
visions, exciting but on the whole irrecon- 
cilable. That might well be a reasonable 
conclusion on the basis of mere personal 
experience, yet it is an unimaginative mind 
which fails to divine in nature a great, if 
supremely subtle and evasive, continuity. 
The coherent statement of even a matter-of- 
fact painter is in some sort an unconscious 
homage to that continuity, and an act of 
faith. To tamper with the middle tones 
of a picture in order to force the pitch of the 
salient note betrays a subconscious scep- 
ticism, and the sudden transparencies of Mr. 
Shackleton’s figures betray him as too often 
a wobbler. It would be unfair to take such 
a flimsy example as Christ at Jerusalem (68) 
as representative. But even The Passing 
Hour (56), the best of his canvases, has its 
consistency impugned by the passage of 
chalky blue distance just above the reclin- 
ing figure on the left. This note, which 
naturalistically is conceivable as a momen- 
tary accident, is obviously out of place in 
so generalized a statement—an obtrusive 
insistence on the exception which confuses 
a typical presentment already somewhat 
precarious in its assumptions. 





JAPANESE ART. 


An exhibition of Japanese art at the 
galleries of the publishing house of Messrs. 
Goupil offers a valuable opportunity of 
studying the work of several generations of 
artists with whom the power of abstraction 
in combination with alert — intelligence, 
which with us is the rare prerogative of 
genius, was almost common property. It 
is not necessary to suppose that all these men 
had commanding personalities; certainly 
they lived under more favourable conditions 
than we do. As opportunities for study of 
their work are now more generally utilized 
(and the approaching exhibition at Messrs. 
Shepherd's may add to their popularity), we 
may hope for an influence upon modern art 
of immediate utility. That influence may 
have the force of novelty, for though Japan- 
ese art is familiar objectively, we have no 
intimate acquaintance with it; yet its 
direction will be strongly consolidating, 
and, while giving the zest of a fresh momen- 
tum, nevertheless stem threatening anarchy. 
Hiroshigé is the dominating figure in 
the present show, and the manner in 
which, by the nice adjustment of a few 
flat colours, he suggests that each is the 
net representative of a series reduced to 
such simplified form by the challenge of 
the other members of the picture, shows 
an extraordinary habit of abstract thought. 
In detail his processes evade even while his 
results charm us, and particular mention 
may be made of No. 87, a subject of cowled 
figures in @ sparse but mysterious wood, 
and of the grave presentment (80) of a dark 
street by the sea on a fine evening at sunset, 
with the listless sails of tall ships mounting 
towards the horizon. No. 34, by Kyonaga, 
is an example of veiled brilliance of hue 
obtained by means typically simple. The 
bright note of the picture—the emergent 
colour, so to speak—is pink; the general 
tinge, the dominant colour, is yellow buff. 
Thus, while there are yellows which are in- 
trinsically cruder and more extensive than 
the pink, they are led up to by other tones 
only a little less yellow. The pink, on the 
other hand, emerges frankly, with no tone 
in the picture very like it; but then it is 
intrinsically mild in colour. Thus, in a 
composition of brilliant pitch, we have the 
illusion of that contradiction in terms, a 
dominant hue of grey. 








THE SALTING COLLECTION. 

Axsout eighty of the best pictures selected 
by the Trustees and Director of the National 
Gallery from the collection of paintings 
which Mr. George Salting by his will, dated 
October 14th, 1889, bequeathed to the 
National Gallery, have now been hung, as 
we anticipated (Atheneum, Feb. 5th), in 
Room XV., which has been dismantled. 
This has necessitated altering the general 
appearance of several of the other rooms, 
which are now rather overcrowded with 
screens. As five of the rooms have for some 
months past been closed for reconstruction, 
the classification of the paintings by schools 
must to some extent be lost sight of for the 
next few months. The most important of 
the German pictures have been temporarily 
placed on screens in Room VI., and in some 
eases are for the time being seen to better 
advantage. Thus it is now possible to 
examine the inscription on the cartel added 
(possibly at a later date) to the * Portrait of 
Christina, Duchess of Milan.’ 

One hundred and fifty-five of the two 
hundred and sixty pictures recently shown 
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for four days at Messrs. Agnew’s Galleries 
have been selected. To these must be added 
two by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo and Signorelli, 
now on exhibition at the Burlington Fine- 
Arts Club, and twenty-eight which have long 
been on loan to the National Gallery. All 
these works are executed in oil or tempera, 
and the water-colours are evidently to pass 
to the British Museum. 

In the left-hand corner of the German 
Room now hangs  Bonington’s ‘Scene in 
Normandy,’ which in the temporary list of 
pictures is No. 49. Above it are placed 
Constable's ‘ Coast Scene * (59), one of sixteen 
new works by this master, and a ‘ Portrait 
of Sir William Blackstone’ (5) by Gains- 
borough. The ‘ Oyster Feast * (148) by Jan 
Steen, which is signed, was sold at Messrs. 
Christie’s on June 16th, 1894. Hobbema’s 
‘ Path through the Wood * (65) is a welcome 
addition; while the ‘ Duke of Cleves’? by 
Memlinc, shown at Bruges in 1902 (77) and 
at ,Burlington House in the same year, 
has long been on exhibition here. It is the 
third genuine work by this painter now 
belonging to the nation, the ‘ Virgin and 
Infant Christ * (686), and the ‘St. John the 
Baptist and St. Lawrence’ (747) being the 
others. 

The ‘ Portrait of a Man * by Petrus Cristus, 
after being shown at Burlington House in 
1880 (194) and at the Burlington Club in 
1892 (10), was lent to the Gallery in 1895. 
It was formerly in the Baring and North- 
brook collections. On the sheet of vellum 
painted in the background are depicted the 
Holy Face and thirty-three lines of Latin 
inscription, beginning ‘“‘Incipit oratio ad 
Sanctam Veronicam.” 

The ‘Madonna’ attributed to Dierick 
Bouts, whose name is not yet included in the 
Official Catalogue, although the nation has 
for some years possessed paintings from 
his hand, has been on loan here since 1895. 
The ‘ Country Scene * (24) by Jacob Ruisdael 
and the ‘Woman asleep in a Chair’ (145) 
by Brekelenkam have not been seen before. 

The ‘ Skittle Players * (155) by Jan Steen 
wa; included in the memorable exhibition 
of works by that master held at the Dowdes- 
well Galleries last year. It shows the vary- 
ing influences under which this Dutch artist 
painted from time to time. The ‘ Tric- 
Trac Players * (169) by Teniers is an excellent 
example, as are Adriaen van Ostade’s 
‘Interior with Many Figures’ (27), and the 
* Portrait of a Man with a Glove in his 
Hand’ (61) by Franz Hals. 


A ‘ Portrait of a Man with a Cap’ (97) 

by Rembrandt, and Jacob Ruisdael’s ‘ View 
near Haarlem * (13), lead up to the precious 
little picture of a ‘ Lady at a Spinet’* (142) 
by Jan ver Meer van Delft, which forms 
the ‘‘centre ” of the last wall. She is dressed 
in blue, is seen in profile to the left, and has 
her hands on the keys of the spinet. On 
the inside of the lid, which is thrown back, 
is painted a landscape. A similar motive 
is seen in another picture of the same subject 
(1383) by the same painter which was long ago 
purchased for the nation. In the Salting 
picture, which is signed, we have the interior 
of the same room, and in each painting the 
lower part of the wall is covered with Delft 
tiles. On the back wall of the Salting 
picture hangs a genre painting of a ‘ Woman 
playing a Mandoline, an Old Man, and a 
Youth,’ which is also found in a ‘ Concert ? 
belonging to Mrs. J. L. Gardner of Boston, 
J.S.A. Mr. Salting’s Ver Meer passed 
through the Thoré-Burger Sale in 1892 
for 1,000/., and two years later was shown 
at Burlington House. Only four other 
paintings by this fine stylist are now in 
private collections in this country. 





Brekelenkam’s ‘Tailor’s Shop’ (95); 
the ‘ Portrait of a Woman? (172) by Frans 
Hals, who is even yet not adequately repre- 
sented at Trafalgar Square; Hobbema’s 
small picture (42) from the Hope Collection ; 
G. Metsu’s magnificent ‘ Woman Seated at 
her Window with a Book? (109), a signed 
work; Jan Steen’s ‘Woman Asleep’ (15), 
and one of Metsu's four known pictures of 
‘The Forge’ (167) hang close together. 
The Salting ‘ Forge,’ which may be com- 
pared with pictures on the same subject 
at Stockholm and Amsterdam, was painted 
about 1650, and so is rather earlier than the 
‘ Adulteress’* of the Louvre. Jacob Ruis- 
dael’s ‘ Skirts of the Forest’ (168), Gerard 
David’s ‘St. Jerome’ (152), and Adrian 
Ysenbrandt’s ‘St. Mary Magdalen’ (139) 
are characteristic works. In all probability 
Ysenbrandt, who was a pupil of Gerard 
David, painted the three other pictures 
(Nos. 1080, 1151, and 1063) which have long 
been catalogued as ‘‘ Flemish School” and 
“German School.” 


Bartholomaus Bruyn’s ‘Dr. Fuschius,’ 
which was shown at Burlington House in 
1895 as ‘ Portrait of a Man,’ has been lent to 
the National Gallery ever since that date, 
as also has the ‘ Virgin and Child with a 
Donor (or St. Joseph) wearing Spectacles * by 
the ‘*‘ Master of the Death of the Virgin,” 
who is now usually identified with Joos van 
Cleef the Elder 

To the left on the south wall, are tem- 
porarily placed Guardi’s ‘Courtyard of a 
Church * (120), and Correggio’s ‘ Magdalen ’ 
(166), which is now accepted as the original, 
the picture of the same subject in the Uffizi 
Gallery being regarded as an old copy. 
This is one of the last purchases made by 
Mr. Salting. Basaiti’s ‘ Portrait of a Young 
Man * (178), and ‘ La Torre di Mestre * (131), 
which is one of the eleven pictures here 
assigned to Guardi, hang on the same wall. 
Ercole de’ Koberti’s ‘Concert,’ which, 
when it appeared at the Burlington Club’s 
Exhibition in 1894, was regarded by some 
as a youthful work by Costa, has long been 
on loan. Canaletto’s ‘St. Mark’s Square 
seen through an Archway * (29) and Cima’s 
fascinating ‘David and Jonathan’ (138) 
come next 

In front of the doorway leading into 
Room XIV., but now closed up, is a large 
screen, on which are hung some notable 
accessions. Adrian van Ostade is repre- 
sented by a ‘Cobbler’ (68). Jan Steen’s 
‘Grace before Meat’ (146), which is signed 
at the bottom to the left, was formerly in 
the Leuchtenberg Collection in St. Peters- 
burg. The same painter’s ‘ Merry-Makers’ 
(100) is referred to by Dr. de Groot in his 
‘Dutch Painters’ (i. 523); and a third 
work by Steen is his ‘ Pedlar’ (99). 

In the centre is a large and imposing 
‘Interior’ (157), which, under the title of 
‘Refusing the Glass,’ is described by the 
well-known Dutch critic as ‘* unquestionably 
by De Hooch,” although “the style of 
painting reminds one forcibly of Vermeer of 
Delft.””. It was sold in the Pierre de Grand 
Pré Sale in Paris on February 16th, 1809, 
for 1,103 francs. A ‘Lady holding a 
Mirror’ (199) is a fully signed and authenti- 
cated picture by Pieter Codde, who has 
hitherto been unrepresented at Trafalgar 
Square, as also has Adrian Brouwer, whose 
‘Three Boers Drinking’ (69) does not 
represent the highest standard of his achieve- 
ment. One can well believe that the man 
who painted this small panel was “ extréme- 
ment addonné au tabac et aleau de vie,” 
as Bullart tells us, and that when he died he 
was “particularly badly off for linen, and 
possessed but one collar, five cuffs, and no 
shirt.” 








On the south wall, to the right, may be seen 
a small upright picture (119) by Guardi; a 
‘Young Florentine Nobleman’ (126) by 
Domenico Ghirlandaio; a ‘ Holy Family’ 
(180) by the rare but mediocre painter 
Antonio Solario; and a beautiful ‘ Virgin 
and Child with St. John’ (193), which is 
ascribed to Mainardi, but seems rather to 
be an early work by Domenico Ghirlandaio, 


An uninspired ‘ Virgin and Child with 
Angels’ (195), which is catalogued tem- 
porarily as ‘ Florentine School,’ is believed 
to be by a hitherto generally unrecognized 
artist who worked in the studio of Filippo 
Lippi. Mr. Berenson, who has lately been 
in London, is said to have identified the 
picture as being by an “‘ anonimo”’ whose 
work he has met with elsewhere. 

The ‘ Virgin and Child and Infant St. 
John’ (161), which is attributed to Botti- 
celli, seems to be closely related to the 
tondo already in the Gallery, and to a 
circular picture now lent by Mr. Fairfax 
Murray to the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge. The much-damaged ‘ Costanza de’ 
Medici’ by Domenico Ghirlandaio has been 
at Trafalgar Square since 1895. 


The pictures hung on the west wall include 
several of the French School. Clouet is 
claimed as the author of the ‘ Portrait of the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme’ (129), and another 
French picture is the ‘Mary, Queen of 
France’ (25) ; but the ascription here of the 
* Madonna and Child with two Angels holding 
a Crown above the Virgin’s Head’ (130) is 
open to doubt. ‘The Storm’ by Diaz, and 
‘Noon’ by Corot, were purchased by Mr. 
Salting shortly before he lent them to the 
National Gallery some two years ago; but 
the small ‘ Landscape’ (98) by Daubigny, 
the ‘Landscape, two cows and a peasant 
standing in water’ (105), by Corot, and a 
*Wood-Gatherer’ (50), by Diaz, are new 
accessions 

The name of Fragonard, here represented 
by ‘The Happy Mother’ (78), has not yet 
appeared in the Official Catalogue, a remark 
which applies to J. F. Millet, whose ‘ Woman 
seated on a Bank, with a Child’ (93), is 
eminently well hung. We have no space to 
deal in detail with Corot’s excellent ‘ Inonda- 
tion’ (64) and his ‘Leaning Tree,’ Dau- 
bigny’s ‘River Scene’ (28), the same 
artist’s ‘ Landscape’ (11) and ‘ Willows and 
Fishermen.’ The ‘St. Clement and Donor’ 
has long been ascribed to the Master of 
Jehan Perreal and lent to the Gallery, 
while from the hand of the Maitre de 
Flémalle come a ‘Virgin and Child with 
Two Musician Angels’ and a new ‘ Virgin 
and Child’ (186). 


In the corner of the room a place has been 
found for Constable’s ‘ Pier at Brighton’ 
(54) and his ‘Malvern Hall’ (66), but the 
‘Lady Dalrymple’ (55) by Raeburn will 
be studied to greater advantage when these 
canvases are not so crowded. A second 
screen has been improvised for the temporary 
exhibition of a small portrait of ‘ Miss Eliza- 
beth Singleton’ (102), by Gainsborough, and 
@ ‘Moonrise at the Mouth of the Yare,’ by 
Old Crome, and Constable’s ‘ Mrs. Constable’ 
(71). 

It has so far been found impossible to 
exhibit a large number of other works 
by Amberger, A. Cuyp, De Heem, Jan van 
Goyen, Heda, Hans Mieris, Antonis Mor, 
Ochterveldt, Isaac van Ostade, Palamedes, 
Paul Potter, Rembrandt, Rubens, Jacob 
Ruysdael, Saenredam, Adriaen van de Velde, 
and Wouwerman, among the Flemish and 
Dutch Schools. Works by Andrea d’ Assisi, 
Bartolommeo Veneziano, Basaiti, Ben- 
venuto da Siena, Cesare da Sesto, Cima, 
L. Costa, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, Guardi; 
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Sebastian del Piombo, Tiepolo, and Alvise 
Vivarini have also been accepted. Several 
other pictures by Constable, D. Cox, Old 
Crome, J. B. Crome, G. Morland, and others 
will strengthen the English School. 

Some which we remember to have seen at 
Messrs. Agnew’s will in time, perhaps, be 
regarded as hardly worthy of inclusion in the 
permanent collection, but, in accordance 
with the terms of the National Loan Act, 
they cannot be sent to a provincial gallery 
for at least fifteen years to come. On re- 
ferring to past Annual Reports we find that 
Robert Vernon bequeathed as many as one 
hundred and fifty-seven pictures in 1847, 
while only ninety-four were selected out of 
the four hundred and three paintings which 
Wynn Ellis left to the nation in 1878. 

When it is remembered that the superb 
collection which Dr. Mond recently disposed 
of and the magnificent Italian pictures 
which remain in the Palazzo Cappello- 
Layard at Venice, will also in time be added 
to the National Gallery, it is difficult to 
imagine that our national collection can ever 
lose the leading position that it now un- 
questionably holds. 

The five new rooms which are now being 
added to the National Gallery will probably 
be finished by August, and the new Turner 
wing at Millbank is likely to be completed 
in May. 








SALES. 


CHRISTIE sold on the 7th inst. the 
following pictures: Portrait of Miss Farren, in 
white dress, seated on the seashore, 1891. G. Clint, 
J, Fawcett as Frippon, in striped coat and cocked 
hat, 1107. Van Eyck, The Adoration of the 
Magi, 2417, 


The same firm sold last Saturday the following 
pictures from the collection of the late Mr. J. H. 
Nettlefold: H. Fantin-Latour, Roses in a Glass, 
1361. Sir J. Gilbert, Buckingham and Cardinal 
Wolsey, 2101. J. M. W. Turner, ‘‘ What you 
Will!” a party of ladies and gentlemen in a 
garden near some groups of statuary, 1,176l. 


The following were from a different collection : 
J. M. W. Turner’s drawing, A Coast Scene, with a 
boat and numerous fisherfolk, a castle on the cliffs 
to the left, 1101. Pictures: G. P. Chalmers, 
Head of an Old Man, 1151. B. W. Leader, On 
the River Conway, North Wales, 162/.; Cloudy 
Weather on the River Llugwy, 1471. Erskine 
Nicol, His Legal Adviser, 2627. F. Barbudo, The 
Marriage of King Henry V. of England, to the 
Princess Katherine of France in the Cathedral 
of Troyes, June, 1420, 2837. J. Gallegos, The 
Feast of the Madonna, Seville Cathedral, 3041. 
K. Heffner, Royal Windsor, 1101. 


MESSRS. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


WE learn with regret that Prof. C. J. 
Holmes has resigned the post of Keeper of 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


Mr. C. F. Bett, Assistant Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, has been 
made a Trustee of the same _institu- 
tion in the place of the late Earl Percy. 
his appointment will be generally com- 
mended. 


THE death at Niton, at the age of sixty- 
three, of Mr. John Macallan Swan removes 
an artist of distinction who had made a 
reputation both as painter and sculptor. 
Mr. Swan studied at the Worcester and 





Lambeth Art Schools, and in Paris under 


Géréme, Bastien - Lepage, and Dagnan- 
Bouveret for painting, and Frémiet for 
sculpture. He began exhibiting at the 


Academy in 1878, and:first became generally 
known when his picture of ‘The Prodigal 
Son’ was bought by the Chantrey Trustees 
in 1889. He became A.R.A. in 1894, and 
R.A. in 1905. 


Mr. Swan will chiefly be remembered for 
his studies of wild beasts, both in sculpture 
and paint, many of which are familiar in 
engravings. As an animalier he was recog- 
nized as masterly on the Continent as well 
as at home, and his work in this line, 
both careful and vigorous, is not likely to 
be surpassed for some time to come. He 
excelled at once in research and delicacy 
of execution. 


THE successful candidates in the recent 
election of Royal Scottish Academicians are 
Mr. W. S. MacGeorge and Mr. James Pater- 
son. Mr. MacGeorge is a Galloway man, and 
a good all-round artist. Mr. Paterson is @ 
native of Glasgow, and one of the group 
known as “ The Glasgow School.”’ 


The Times announces that the Rev. C. J. 
Steward by his will directed that his ‘ Poring- 
land Oak’ and ‘ The Boathouse at Blunder- 
stone’ should be valued by Messrs. Christie, 
and then offered to the National Gallery 
at such valuation. The former, which is an 
excellent example of the art of Old Crome, 
has twice been exhibited. When it was 
shown at Burlington House two years ago 
it was thought that the figures of the bathers 
might not be from the hand of the master. 
Although it has been stated that the National 
Gallery may not receive a Parliamentary 
Grant in Aid this year, it is to be hoped that 
the ‘ Poringland Oak’ will be acquired out 
of the Lewis or Temple West Funds. 


AN important picture by Jan Vermeer of 
Delft, ‘Le Soldat et la Fillette qui rit,’ is 
now on view at the National Gallery, 
Dublin. This picture, which was formerly 
in the Demidoff Collection, has been lent to 
the Gallery by its present owner, Mrs. 
Josephs. 


Union INTERNATIONALE DES ARTISTES is 
the title of a recently established society 
with its head-quarters at 60, Rue de Clichy, 
Paris. It has already secured the adherence 
of about a hundred members. Its primary 
object is to organize every year an exhibition 
abroad, and the first of the series is about to 
be opened at Berlin. 


Tue Italian press has been circulating 
alarming reports as to the injuries which the 
pictures in the Brera Gallery at Milan have 
sustained, owing to the system of heating 
employed there. The scare is fortunately 
devoid of foundation, but investigation has 
shown that a portion of Luini’s frescoes 
from the Villa Pelucca, near Monza—namely, 
those of the series which were in the Royal 
Palace at Milan until 1906, when they were 
presented to the Brera by the King of Italy— 
are in urgent need of restoration. The 
damage in this case has nothing to do 
with the heating of the Gallery, but is due 
to the fact that Bareggi, who transferred the 
frescoes to panel in 1830, did his work 
unskilfully, and made use of wood which 
had not been properly seasoned; hence 
these compositions are for the most part 
disfigured by horizontal and vertical splits 
and cracks. These injuries, however, are 
by no means recent, but are noticeable in 
old photographs of these works. Owing to 
lack of space, the authorities at the Brera 


are unable to keep the whole series of the 
Pelucca frescoes together, and the com- 
positions presented by the King have been 
for some time exhibited on screens in 
Room XVIII. From this unsuitable and 
precarious position they will now, it is hoped, 
be speedily removed, and the work of 
restoration should be begun without delay. 


_THE Flora bust at Berlin has now been 
given a room to itself, and here, for pur- 
poses of comparison, have been hung various 
Leonardesque pictures belonging to the 
Museum, and numerous reproductions of 
that large group of female half-lengths which 
show a more or less close connexion with the 
‘Mona Lisa.’ Two pictures by Palma 
Vecchio similar in subject have also been 
included in this little exhibition—‘ Flora’ 
and a nymph. 


THE Berlin authorities confidently assert 
that the chemical analysis of the colouring 
of the bust, which has recently been made 
by an expert, places its sixteenth-century 
origin beyond dispute, and for them, at least, 
the question is now settled. 


Dr. GEORGE GRONAU, the well-known 
critic and art historian, who for the past 
eight years has been living in Florence, has 
been appointed to the important post of 
Director of the Gallery at Cassel. 


THE death of Col. Claude Reignier Conder 
removes one of the best-known authorities 
on Palestinian exploration and topography. 
He was in charge of the survey of the Holy 
Land from 1872 to 1878 and in 1881 and 
1882. His books on these and allied subjects 
are numerous, and stronger, perhaps, on the 
topographical than on the scholarly side. 


THE contents of The Antiquary for March 
will include an illustrated account of ‘A 
Visit to the Neolithic Hut-Circles of Jeneffe 
by the Archeological Congress of Liége, 
August, 1909,’ by Mr. A. Montgomerie Bell ; 
a description of ‘The Ancient Kanarese 
City of Kop and its Neighbourhood,’ by 
Mr. G. K. Betham ; and ‘ A Country School- 
master of the Eighteenth Century,’ by Mr. 
J.C. Wright. 


Count Car~to GampBa has made an 
interesting discovery. He has been able 
to identify an ‘ Assumption with Saints’ 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum with a 
lost altarpiece by Andrea del Castagno, 
which is mentioned by Albertini and 
Vasari, and accurately described by 
Baldinucci. It was painted for the church 
of S. Miniato fra le Torri between 1449 and 
1450, by order of Leonardo di 8. Francesco di 
Falladanzi, the subject being the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin with SS. Miniato and 
Giuliano. The picture in the Berlin Gallery 
was ascribed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
to Falconetto, and later to the School of 
Murano, while the most recent attribution 
at Berlin is ‘Art des Cosimo Roselli.” 
Count Carlo Gamba’s solution of the 
problem, however, appears to be correct, 
and the Berlin Museum is certainly a gainer 
by the discovery, for it can now boast of 
possessing the only existing panel picture at 





present known by Andrea del Castagno. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


S,r. (Feb. 19). Pictures and Water-Colours by Members of the Little 
Salon and Non-Members, Gallery van Brakel. 

Mos. Mrs. Arthur Pinhey’s Water-Colours of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon, Private View, New Dudley Gallery. x 

Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, Private View. 
5a, Pall Mall East. ; 

Women’s International Art Club, Eleventh Exhibition, 
Private View, Grafton Galleries. 


Wen. 
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THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’S Hatu.—Philharmonic Concert. 
Symphony Concert. London Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Sir Huspert Parry’s Fourth Symphony in 
E minor, produced at a Richter Concert 
in 1889, was performed, under the com- 
poser’s direction, at the fourth Phil- 
harmonic Concert last Thursday week. 
It is a stately work, and in form and 
phraseology it virtually follows the lines 
of the great classical symphonists, who, by 
the way, in their day acted in like manner. 
Modern methods, however, are not to be 
condemned; but to rising composers 
who, by merely imitating the bold experi- 
ments of gifted men trying to open up 
new paths, lose all regard for the past, 
Sir Hubert sets a fine example of respect 
and restraint. Mr. Landon Ronald’s new 
dramatic scena, ‘Shah Jehan,’ with Mr. 
Edmund Burke as able interpreter, owes 
its effect—for it sounds imposing—more 
to the orchestral colouring than to the 
actual musical contents. Mr. Emil Sauer 
gave a fine rendering of the Schumann 
Pianoforte Concerto. Mr. Landon Ronald 
was the conductor. 

Mr. Henry Wood repeated the César 
Franck Symphony in D minor at the sym- 
phony concert last Saturday. He gave an 
admirable rendering of it, and the warm 
applause at the close proved that the con- 
ductor will have to consider it henceforth 
as part of his regular repertory. The 
music, both classical and romantic, is easy 
to follow. This work belongs to Franck’s 
ripest period, and among modern sym- 
phonies is by no means the least interesting. 
Mr. Emil Sauer gave a magnificent inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor’ Con- 
certo in E flat. 

The performance of Beethoven’s * Missa 
Solemnis,’ under the direction of Dr. 
Richter, at the London Symphony Orches- 
tra Concert on Monday evening, was 
most impressive. Amid the storm and 
stress of modern music it stands as a 
monument testifying to the supreme 
greatness of the master. In it there is 
colossal skill, though the emotional depth 
of the music makes one for the time forget 
it ; moreover, there is dramatic power such 
as becomes the solemn subject. The 
soloists, Misses Gleeson-White and Phyllis 
Lett, and Messrs. Cynlais Gibbs and Robert 
Radford, if not in all points satisfactory, 
sang their difficult parts with great 
earnestness. The Sheffield Musical Union 
rendered the choral music with grand 
effect, though the sopranos could not help 
showing how little Beethoven, in moments 
of high inspiration, considered the limita- 
tion of human voices. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Henry Coward the choir also 
gave a brilliant rendering of Bach’s 
motet * Sing ye to the Lord,’ and rendered 





with expression Sir Edward Elgar’s * Go, 
Song of Mine’; in both, however, there 
was a certain formality which robbed the 
music of some of its dignity. 


BecHSTEIN Hatt.—WMrs. Davan Wetton’s 
Orchestral Concert. 


FIELD’s Concerto in A flat was included 
in the programme of the talented pianist 
Mrs. Davan Wetton, wife of the organist 
of the Foundling Hospital. This was 
an interesting revival, for though the music 
reflects a far past, it heralded the near 
future. Field was the precursor of Chopin, 
and of that his Nocturnes give proof—also, 
and in still stronger degree, many passages 
in the work in question. Mrs. Wetton 
also played a Concerto in F sharp minor 
by Hans von Bronsart, the pupil and 
friend of Liszt. The music is clever, 
but it shows too strongly the influence of 
Chopin and Liszt. 





QUEEN’s Hati.—London Choral Society. 


ALL three parts of Prof. Bantock’s * Omar 
Khayyam’ were given at the concert of 
the London Choral Society on Tuesday 
evening, the performance, with only one 
interval of a quarter of an hour, lasting 
for three and a half hours. This was a 
strain both on performers and audience. 
Mr. Arthur Fagge’s desire to present the 
entire work was no doubt honourable, yet 
one cannot forget that at the recent 
Birmingham Festival, when the third part 
was produced for the first time, it was 
preceded only by the second ; while later, 
at Newcastle, only one part, the second, 
was given. The performance on Tuesday 
was on the whole extremely good, though 
at times the orchestra was too loud. The 
soloists were Miss Phyllis Lett and Messrs. 
John Coates and Frederic Austin. 








Von Mendelssohn-Bartholdys Beziehungen 
zu England. Von Max Unger. (Langen- 
salza, Beyer & S6hne.)—Everything con- 
cerning Mendelssohn’s relation to England 
would seem to be known. There are, how- 
ever, in the British Museum five letters, 
written in English by the composer, which 
Herr Max Unger considers to have been 
hitherto unpublished. He presents them 
in their original form, also in a German 
translation. The last of the five refers to 
‘Elijah,’ and Herr Unger is surprised not 
to find it in the ‘ History of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Elijah,” ’ by F. G. Edwards. The letter 
in question, however, was only purchased by 
the British Museum in 1902, whereas 
Edwards’s book was published in 1896. 

Three of the five letters are addressed to 
Vincent Novello. The first is dated ‘‘ 6 May,” 
and gives the address ‘‘100 Gt. Portland S‘,”* 
where in fact Mendelssohn had rooms 
when he first visited London in 1829. In 
the opening sentence of the second, dated 
Berlin, August 22nd, 1832, he speaks of it as 
being the very first letter he wrote to 
Novello; he had probably forgotten the 
earlier short one. It concerns an evening 
and morning service and the ‘Te Deum in 
the style of your cathedral music.” He 
refers to ‘‘my pianoforte-melodies [i.e., 








‘ Lieder ohne Worte’] sold at your house,” 
The original English title of Book I. was ip 
fact ‘Melodies for the Pianoforte.’ This 
letter appeared in The Musical Times in 
November, 1897, and again in October, 
1903, in an article on Vincent Novello by 
F. G. Edwards. 

The third, also written from Berlin, jg 
dated March 19th, 1833. Mendelssohn speaks 
of an illness which forced him to leave off 
all musical occupations. During his last 
visit to London he was, he says, * rather too 
fidgety and hurried.” 

The fourth letter is addressed to George 
Hogarth, and written from Berlin on July 
llth, 1838. Hogarth, a candidate for the 
post of Professor of Music at Edinburgh 
University, had asked Mendelssohn for a 
testimonial. The composer sent one, but 
remarks that “the English Style is not my 
forte—my pianissimo it is.” He, however, 
requests ‘“‘our mutual friend Moscheles” 
to “strike out the bad clauses from my bill, 
and when it has passed two such com- 
mittees I trust it will do better than in its 
original shape.” 

The fifth and last letter, to E. Buxton, 
was written from Leipsic on February 2nd, 
1847, the very day on which Mendelssohn 
also wrote to Bartholomew, his letter con- 
taining the P.S.: ‘ This letter has been 
detained till to-day, when I send a great 
parcel to Mr. Buxton. Mendelssohn is 
“determined to come to the performance 
of ‘ Elijah* on the 16th.” This refers to 
the performance by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society at Exeter Hall on April 16th, 
which was in fact conducted by the com- 
poser. But he stipulates for a “full 
Rehearsal,”> not one like that of his ‘St. 
Paul* some years previously, “when we 
had the Soloists and part of the Orchestra 
one night, and chorus and another part of 
the Orchestra another night.’> He also 
intends to add a “Song for the Widow,” 
and therefore begs not to have No. 8, 
engraved until he writes again. Mendels- 
sohn also offers to arrange the Overture as 
a “ Duet for two Performers.” 

Herr Unger in addition to the letters 
gives explanatory notes. 








Musical Gossip. 


MM. YsayE AND PuGNo will give three 
Sonata Recitals at Queen’s Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoons April 20th and 27th and 
May 4th. These able interpreters of classical 
and modern music are sure of a cordial 
welcome. 


Mr. THomas BEECHAM opens his season 
at Covent Garden this evening with Strauss $ 
‘Elektra.’ The cast will be Elektra, Miss 
Edyth Walker ; Chrysothemis, Miss Frances 
Rose ; Klytemnestra, Madame von Milden- 
burg; Aegisth, M. D’Oisly; and Orest, 
Herr Weidemann. Mr. Beecham will con- 
duct to-night. Of the four other periorm- 
ances (February 23rd and March 3rd, 12th, 
and 15th) Herr Strauss will conduct one oF 
two. 


Tue first performance in England of Mr. 
Delius’s ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet 3 
announced for next Tuesday. This “ Idyll, 
the libretto of which is based on Gottfried 
Keller’s story ‘Romeo und Julia auf dem 
Dorfe,’ was originally produced at the 
Berlin Komische Oper on February 21st, 
1907. 


Tue GresHAM LeEcTURES will be delivered 
by Sir Frederick Bridge next week in the 
Great Hall of the City of London School. 
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The dates and subjects are as follows: 
Tuesday, ‘Giovanni Battista Pergolesi, 
commemoration of the two hundredth 
gniversary of his birth, which occurred 
om the 3rd of last month; Wednesday 
(Handel’s birthday), *‘ Handel and the Duke 
of Chandos’; Thursday, ‘The (MS.) Fan- 
ias of Henry Purcell’; and Friday, 
‘The Motets of Richard Dering.’ The 
motets of this early seventeenth-century 
musician which will serve as_ illustrations 
have been copied from sets of parts 
in the library of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster. In 1674 Playford published 
dght motets attributed to Dering, but 
gknowledged that they were “by some 
admitted not to be his.”’ 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


ks. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
- Sunday Society Concert, %.30, Queen's Hall. 
- Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Yos.—Sar. Royal Opera (Mr. Beecham's Season), %.30, Covent Garden. 
Mos. Majeme A. Sherwin and Mr. F. Gange’s Vocal Recital, 3, Holian 
- Miss Viola Tree's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
- Miss Augusta Cottlow's Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
tres. Godowsky’s Pianoforte Recital (Chopin), “, Bechstein Hall. 
- Mr. Richard Bublig’s Pianoforte Recital, *.30, Holian Hall. 
Ym. Mr. Alfred Cortot’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Lolian Hall. 
- Russian Trio, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 
- Miss Evelyn Wilkie's Concert, § 30, Bechstein Hall. 
Taces. New ne Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. . 
= Mr. Archie Rosenthal’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
- Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Pu. Miss Marie Foxton's Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
- Mr. Martin van Lennep's Concert, +, Bechstein Hall. 
fi. Mr. a Mackinlay’s Recital, 3, Bechstein. Hall. 
= Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 








is still at breakfast when the father and 
daughter appear; her host and an artist 
friend are abroad trying to expedite 
her departure; and she is sufficiently 
wilful to let the callers jump to wrong 
conclusions and to bring about the break- 
ing off of the engagement. Then it is that 
the hero, exasperated by her mischievous- 
ness and lack of consideration, gives her, 
in the presence of her doting parent, the 
first taste of his frankness, and scolds her 
unmercifully, to her great joy. 


A piece of this sort can have only one 
conclusion ; but this, inevitable though it 
is, is too long delayed by Mr. Morton 
and his French colleague. To eke out 
their plot they imagine a preposterous 
scene laid at the Colonial Office—a scene 
only redeemed by an episode in which the 
coquettish Tommy insists on sharing the 
shy clerk’s luncheon, and charms him into 
forgetfulness of his troubles, and even into 
flirtation. But once again, to round off 
the act, we are treated to a tirade in which 
the hero denounces the selfishness of 
wealth and the millionaire’s foolish indul- 
gence of his daughter. By this repetition 
the playwrights are plainly revealed as 
having exhausted their resources. 


Still, there are so many happy strokes 





DRAMA 


-_— oe 


THE WEEK. 


PtayHOUSE. — Tantalising Tommy: a 
Comedy in Four Acts. By Paul Gavault 
and Michael Morton. 


Tas is a trifle of gossamer-like texture, 
light and airy and fanciful, but spun out 
too fine not to seem rather obviously 
mechanical in fun and sentiment alike. 
It is a love story with a motive of farce 
behind it—a series of most unlikely 
meetings between a spoilt darling of 
fortune and a man preternaturally shy, 


who nevertheless rates the girl for her | 


slf-will and naughtiness in explosions of 
amazing candour. The result is that the 
imperious little beauty, far from being 
ofiended, is delighted to meet some one 
who does not flatter her for her wealth, and 
straightway tumbles head-over-heels in 
love with her censor. 


The play begins romantically enough, 
80 far as twentieth-century romance 
goes, with the breakdown of ‘* Tommy’s ” 
motor-car late at night outside the hero’s 
country cottage, and with her calm 
acceptance, as though such things were her 
night, of his hospitality, his bedroom, 
and even his pyjamas; but he, having 
to put up with an uncomfortable chair all 
night, and expecting early next day a 
visit from his sweetheart and her father 
(his superior at the Colonial Office), has 
ho eyes for the romance of the situation, 
and is all anxiety to bundle the girl— 
Pretty though she may look in his pyjamas 
—out of his house before he is com- 
Promised. Fate is against him. “ Tommy ” 


|of humour and invention in the piece, 
| and it is so delightfully acted on the one 
|hand by Miss Marie Léhr—who hardly 
| seems to be playing a part, but to be giving 
| vent rather to her own girlish high spirits 
_ and spontaneous gaiety—and on the other 
| by Mr. Cyril Maude, with whom shyness 
| on the stage might well be second nature, 
| that the Playhouse should be able to count 
| on crowded audiences for weeks to come. 








MR. FROHMAN’S SEASON OF 
REPERTORY. 


WE referred last week briefly to the 
| scheme of plays promised at the Duke of 
| York’s Theatre. It is an enterprise of far 
more genuine and practical importance to 
| our stage than any National Theatre scheme, 
however pretentious. It enjoys the advan- 
tage of having for promoter a business man 
of large experience in managing, and proved 
idealism. That it should have been left 
to an American entrepreneur to launch 
@ repertory playhouse in London may be 
chastening to our national vanity ; but if we 
are wise, we shall be thankful that the 
conduct of so difficult an affair has not been 
committed to the hands of amateurs. Mr. 
Frohman’s absorbing interest is the theatre, 
and while he has made plenty of money 
through it, he has sacrificed much in its 
cause. If he has had his enormous successes 
in this country, no less than in the States, 
he was content to suffer many an initial loss 
here in order to establish his reputation 
as @ manager prepared to encourage English 
playwrights, and to employ in England a 
; company of players entirely English. Nor 
| has his policy among us been directed 
| towards the exploitation merely of the 
drama that pays. Mr. Barrie, indeed, 
has proved his trump card ; but Mr. Barrie 








| once the cultivated and the popular taste. 
| When the Vedrenne-Barker management 
| broke down, it was Mr. 
' found a home for Mr. Galsworthy’s best play, 


and offered ‘Strife* its chance with the 
general public. Now he is to give a more 
thorough trial to the repertory system than 
even Mr. Granville Barker and his colleague 
could ever achieve, and every one who has 
@ desire to see our drama develop into a 
real art must wish him well. 


He starts his season with the production of 
two new plays, and these, works of the two 
most successful dramatists of the Vedrenne- 
Barker School, Mr. John Galsworthy and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. ‘Justice,’ with which the 
former furnishes the opening venture of the 
scheme, has a sound of defiance in its very 
title. ‘ Misalliance,* which is to fill the 
programme on the third night at the Duke 
of York’s, is confessedly a companion piece 
to Mr. Shaw’s * Getting Married.’ Out of such 
@ pair of authors Mr. Frohman should reap 
all the possible aids of advertisement. He 
has, however, more in reserve. The second 
week of the season will be distinguished 
by the presentation of two new one-act 
plays of Mr. Barrie’s, while the bill to which 
they are to contribute will be completed by an 
unfinished comedy of George Meredith’s, en- 
titled ‘The Sentimentalists.* Since it is 
to Mr. Barrie that we owe the discovery and 
recommendation of the Meredith fragment, 
it is only right that work of his should share 
with it the honours of production. But it 
is to be hoped that he will do more than 
supply merely short pieces to the Repertory 
Theatre. Meantime, the unselfishness of 
Mr. Barrie and that pre-eminently popular 
playwright Mr. Somerset Maugham in com- 
ing into a scheme which cannot directly 
promise them the fees of a long run deserves 
full recognition. The other fixture of the first 
three weeks is Mr. Granville Barker's latest 
drama, ‘The Madras House.’ If only 
as coming from the author of ‘ Waste ’— 
which provoked discussion, though it did 
not obtain all the praise that was its due— 
anything from the pen of Mr. Barker is sure 
to arouse curiosity. 

Nor is the list of promised fresh works by 
any means complete yet. Apart from 
unnamed plays written by Mr. Somerset 
Maugham and Mr. John Masefield, we have 
in prospect another piece of Mr. Galsworthy’s, 
" The Elder Brother,’ a further essay of Mr. 
Henry James's at drama, ‘The Outcry’; 
the prize problem play composed by a girl- 
novice, Miss Elizabeth Baker, and already 
staged by a private society under the title of 
‘Chains*; and Prof. Murray’s translation 
of the ‘Iphigenia in Tauris." From the 
details of this list, and the fact that we are 
to have four changes of programme within 





is one of those lucky men who please at | 


Frohman who | 


three weeks, it will be gathered that Mr. 
Frohman, for some time at least, is to con- 
tinue on a more extensive scale the policy 
and style of the Vedrenne-Barker manage- 
| ment. 


| No director, however, of a repertory 
| theatre can go on producing new plays 
| indefinitely. If he is to make both ends 


| meet, he must be able to revive not only 
his own successes, but also those of other 
managements. Similarly, no controller of 
| a theatre who has had such long experience 
as Mr. Frohman of the caprice of the paying 
public can afford to confine his enterprise to 
one class of drama—a class that can be 
| labelled by the frivolous as “‘ gloomy.” Hence 
we find him equipped with a stock of pieces 
that have already had their share of popu- 
| larity, and vary in tone from grave to gay. 
‘ Quality Street," ‘The Admirable Crichton,’ 
and ‘What Every Woman Knows’ have 
been placed at his disposal by Mr. Barrie. 
Sir Arthur Pinero will be represented 
by revivals, not only of his fine tragedy 
‘Tris,’ but also of plays of his written in 
lighter moods, such as ‘The Amazons’ and 
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‘Trelawny of “the Wells’’.’ Further runs 
will be given to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘ Major 
Barbara,’ ‘Man and Superman,’ and ‘ The 
Doctor’s Dilemma.’ Mr. Haddon Chambers’s 
‘ Tyranny of Tears ’ will be revived, as well as 
Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘ Silver Box’ and ‘ Strife’ 
and Mr. Masefield’s ‘Tragedy of Nan’; 
while Mr. Granville Barker supplies to the 
stock programme not only his grim story 
of ‘The Voysey Inheritance,’ but also the 
quaintly poetic little romance he wrote 
in conjunction with Mr. Laurence Housman, 
* Prunella.’ 


Here, surely, is material enough for the 
longest of repertory seasons. The only diffi- 
culties which Mr. Frohman will have to 
struggle against in his changes of bill are 
two. One is that of making playgoers 
realize what play they are going to see. 
There is a danger of the public stopping away 
altogether out of sheer laziness from a 
theatre that constantly alters its pro- 
gramme. Partly by advertisement, partly 
by persistence, Mr. Frohman may conquer 
this inertia. 


The other difficulty affects the authors 
and the box-office, and has seemed hitherto 
the rock on which any system of repertory 
dealing in modern plays must break down. 
If a new piece promises to have a big run, 
how are the natural and commercial desires 
of author and manager to be satisfied ? 
Mr. Frohman proposes to get over this 
obstacle by means of an heroic remedy. 
Should any work in his repertory show 
signs of extensive popularity, he is hkely to 
transfer it to some other theatre and give it 
the chance of a run. 


Plays and playwrights are essential for 
such a huge scheme as this, but there are 
other necessities, too, which have not been 
forgotten at the Duke of York’s. Mr. 
Frohman has secured the advice of that 
brilliant stage-manager Mr. Granville Barker, 
and will retain the services of Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, a master in the art of “* produc- 
ing.” His greatest requisite, however, is a 
big staff of actors and actresses, and here his 
control of several theatres and his contracts 
with a considerable number of players place 
him in an advantageous position. When 
he is able to draw on a list of actresses which 
includes Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Irene Van- 
brugh, Miss Fay Davis, Miss Hilda Trevelyan, 
and Miss Lillah McCarthy, to mention but a 
few names, it is obvious that on the feminine 
side his company will be strong. His men 
do not present quite so striking an appear- 
ance. To play “heavy lead” he has Mr. 
Valentine, who is the best available substi- 
tute for Mr. McKinnel. In juvenile parts 
which call for emotional earnestness Mr. 
Dennis Eadie and Mr. Charles Bryant 
excel. Mr. Gerald Du Maurier is a “ jeune 
premier ’’ with a refreshing gift of comedy. 
In actors of “ character” or eccentric parts 
the company will be well supplied, thanks 
to the presence of Mr. Dion Boucicault, Mr. 
C. M. Lowne, and Mr. Edmund Gwenn. 
What is wanting at present is some player 
of the standing and versatility of Mr. 
Ainley. With such an addition Mr. Froh- 
man would be prepared for most emergencies. 


A study of the constitution of the company 
and the character of the plays will make it 
plain that the repertory scheme aims mainly 
at the fostering of the drama of modern 
English life. There is no talk of presenting 
continental plays, no suggestion of Shake- 
spearian or old-comedy revivals. is con- 
finement of scope is all for the good of our 
stage ; the classics have too long stood in the 
way of the playwright who strives to depict 
the life of to-day. It is most desirable that 
there should be one theatre in London to 





which such a dramatist can be secure of 
access. 

If Mr. Frohman can only keep his enter- 
prise afloat—that is, if he can only make it 
pay—he may do more for English drama 
than any other man or institution of the 


day. 








Pramatic Gossip. 


a A CORRESPONDENT writes,from Dublin :— 


** Last week at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, a new 

lay in ballad metre, by Mr. W. B. Yeats, * The 
ll Helmet,’ was produced by the National 
Theatre Company. The play is founded on a folk- 
tale of the Cuchulain cycle, and Mr. Yeats’s experi- 
ment in the use of ballad metre is completely 
successful.” 


Tue Indexkto the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Censorship’ (4d.) 18 a 
recent Government Publication. 


THE DanisH GOVERNMENT has _ just 
brought in a Bill removing various restric- 
tions on the opening of new theatres, and, 
moreover, abolishing the Censorship. The 
place of the Censor is taken by a voluntary 
theatrical council, consisting of three members 
selected by the Government, dramatic 
authors, and jurists, the system being copied 
from that in use in Portugal. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—B. H.—W. R.—J. H.—T. D.— 
J. H.—C. J.—Received. 

Cc. D.—E. L. F.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 


pictures, &c 
ATHEWN #£ U MM, 


T=. 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 

Is published every FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, free by post to all parts of the United Kingdom: For 
Six Months, 7s. 8d.; for Twelve Months, 154. 3d. For the Continent 
and all places within the Postal Union: For Six Months, 9%. ; for 
Twelve Months, 188., commencing from any date, payable in advance to 

JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK OF STRIKING INTEREST, 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
CONFESSIONS OF A CLERGYMAN 


This book is an attempt to relieve distressed faith by 
restatement of the Christian position in terms acceptable 
to modern thought and knowledge. It is the record of 
a personal mental experience very common in these days, 
but rarely recorded with a like sincerity and freedom, 








Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS OF FOUR YEARS AND 
A HALF IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA DURING 1798, 1799, 
1800, 1801, AND 1802. By JOHN DAVis. 
Reproduced in Facsimile, with an Introduc. 
tion and Notes by A. J. MORRISON. 


8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


A LADY OF THE OLD REGIME, 
By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, M.A. Ph.D. 


“In pleasantest and most finished form it ers picture, 
clear and precise, vivid and original, of the life of the second 
* Madame,’ Louis XIV.’s sister-in-law. The more one 
the more Versailles lives again in the oo of its splendours, 
and the more the reader appreciates this method of com. 
bining art and history.”—A PROMINENT FRENCH CRITIC. 


NOW READY, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF THE BELGIAN 
GALLERIES. Being a History of the 
Flemish School of Painting, Illuminated and 
Demonstrated by Critical Descriptions of the 
Great Paintings in Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, 
Brussels, and other Belgian Cities. By 
ESTHER SINGLETON. With 48 Full 
Page Illustrations. 

[Art Galleries of Europe. 








NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’ 
‘ ARISTOPHANES.’ 
Feap. 4to, 103. 6d. 


THE ACHARNIANS OF ARISTO- 
PHANES. The Greek Text Revised, anda 
Metrical Translation on opposite pages, with 
Introduction and Commentary. By BEN- 
JAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. D.Litt. 

The KNIGHTS is also in active preparation and will 
be published shortly. 


The KNIGHTS and the ACHARNIANS will be issued 
together as Vol. I. of the Complete Edition. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


“The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, 
on which judicious bookbuyers have long 
learned to keep a careful eye.’’—ATHEN#UM. 


NEW VOLUMES, 3s. 6d. each. 
NOW READY. 

DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. | 
Translated by the Rev. HENRY CARY. 
New Edition by MARIE LOUISE EGERTON 
CASTLE. With Introduction, Chronological 
View of his Age, Additional Notes, and 4 
Portrait. 


THE PLAYS OF ASCHYLUS. 


A New Prose Translation from a Revi 
Text, by WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D., 
and C. E. 8. HEADLAM, M.A. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
Newly Translated into English Prose by E. H. 
BLAKENEY, M.A., Head Master of the 
King’s School, Ely. Vol. I. containing Books 
LXIL [Vol. II. in the press. 
A Complete List of Bohn’s Libraries, 
which now include nearly 750 volumes, 
will be sent on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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A Selection of Cassell’s Spring Books 








—— 


Messrs. Cassell have pleasure in presenting a Selection of their 
New Books to be published during the early Spring. Kindly order 
from your Library or Bookseller. A complete Illustrated Catalogue 
of 1910 Spring Books will be sent post free on application. 


General Literature 


What’s Wrong with the World. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


There is much food for thought in ‘What’s Wrong with the World.’ As the following list of chapters shows, 
Mr. Chesterton is as courageous as ever, and he could not have chosen subjects better fitted to reveal his philosophy and 
whet his faculty of criticism. 

Introduction. The Homelessness of Man. Part I. 1. Imperialism: or the Mistake about the Man. 2. Female 
Suffrage : or the Mistake about the Woman. 3. Education: or the Mistake about_the Child. Part II. 1. Science: or 
the Mistake about the Universe. 2. Socialism: or the Mistake about the State. 3. Individualism: or the Mistake about 
the Individual. Part III. 1. Anthropology: or the Mistake about the Savage. 2. Criminology: or the Mistake about 
the Criminal. 3. Art: or the Mistake about Beauty. Conclusion: The Home of Man. 


Napoleon in His Own Defence. 


By CLEMENT SHORTER. With 4 Plates. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. net. 
Being a reprint of certain letters written by Napoleon from St. Helena to Lady Clavering, and a reply by 
Theodore Hook, with which is incorporated an essay on Napoleon as a Man of Letters. 


The Making of a Nation. 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. With 64 Full-Page Plates. Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


The results of Mr. Fraser’s investigations into the social and commercial progress of the Australian Commonwealth 
are set forth in ‘The Making of a Nation.’ A keen observer, Mr. Fraser treats his subject with the freshness which 


characterises all his writings. 
Puritanism and Art. 


An Enquiry into a Popular Fallacy. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. M.P. 

With 1 Coloured and 13 Black-and-White Plates, Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
For nearly three centuries Puritanism has been charged with being responsible for all that is bad in Art. The 


author has devoted much time to the study of the question, and he has secured evidence which will amaze those who 
have believed the charge against Puritanism to be irrefutable. 
and Some of his 


A Lad of London *xsghous. 


By GEORGE HAW. With Illustrations by Eva Roos. Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The London boy is here in all his wonderful variety. Mr. Haw throws light upon the London lad which will be 
useful alike to those who are wrestling with the problem of boy labour and those who sympathise with the efforts being 


a The Faith of a Layman. 


Studies in the Recoil from a Professionalized Religion. 
By WILLIAM FREDERICK OSBORNE, M.A. Square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Prof. Osborne shows the connexion between professionalism and the arrested progress of the church, and under such 


titles as ‘Voices that come in the Silence,’ ‘The Element of Design in Human History.’ ‘The New Militant Aspect of 
Christianity,’ and others, he pleads for a simpler, deeper, and more effective faith. 


The Ideal Garden. 


By H. H. THOMAS (Editor of the Gardener). 


With 16 Coloured Plates and 96 Photographic Reproductions. 
Large crown 8vo, handsomely decorated. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 





By JOSEPH CROUCH. 


A SUMPTUOUS NEW NATURE WORK. 


Keartons Nature Pictures. 


Beautifully Reproduced in Photogravure, Colour, and Black and White. With Descriptive Text by 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. F.R.P.S. To be completed in 24 Fortnightly Parts, 1s. net each. 
Part I. ready February 23. 
.., the Plates, in Colour and Photogravure, are produced in a manner that has never been excelled, and the series 
Beceem the finest collection of Nature Pictures ever published. The Reproductions are from Photographs by the 
earton. 


Fiction 
NOW READY. 


WARWICK 
DEEPING’S 


GREAT ROMANCE. 
THE RUST OF ROME. 
With Frontispiece in Colour. 6s. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* A singularly able, 
well-thought-out and admirably written romance. 
-++++eMr. Deeping shows a fine ability in imparting 
atmosphere...... while his principals are real people, 
in the presentation of whose characters we find 
ourselves absorbingly interested.” 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 
THE GODDESS GIRL. 


With Frontispiece in Colour. 6s. 


‘The Goddess Girl’ is a delightful story of 
country life, in which the Parson’s daughter and 
an American beauty take the leading parts. The 
former’s idyllic love story in an enchanted garden, 
and the ‘Goddess Girl’s’ entanglement with a 
gamekeeper are charmingly told. Every one must 
love ‘‘ the parson’s Sally.” She is the most fasci- 
nating creation in recent fiction. 


READY SHORTLY. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MORNING STAR. 


With 2 Coloured and 1 Full-Page 
Illustration. 6s. 


By R. ANDOM. 
OUR FLAT. 
With Illustrations. 





3s. 6d. 


By CHARLES GARVICE. 
A GIRL FROM THE SOUTH. 
With Frontispiece in Colour. 6s. 


‘By AMELIA E. BARR. 


THE HANDS OF COMPULSION. 
With Frontispiece in Colour. 6s. 





CASSELL & CO., Lrp. 





LA BELLE SAUVAGE, 


TONDON EG” «also New York, 


Toronto, and Melbourne. 
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Shipping. 


P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 











Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
“All Eastern Ports. 
P & Pleasure Cruises 
66 6,000 
From by S.Y. VECTIS hd Tons. 
(Rail and Steamship connections from London.) 
CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. | No. 2.-Mar. 19 to Apr.15 


DALMATIA & VENICE | No. 3.-Apr. 21 to May 10 
ALGIERS, SPAIN, &c. No. 4.-May 20 to June 6 
Fares—Nos. 2 or 3, from 30 gns. No. 4 from 15 gn« 








Summer Cruises Purse 
S.S. “* MANTUA” 11,500 Tons (“M” Class.) 


Illustrated ':andbooks on Applicati: 


" Ww. 
P. &0. Offices | ostnumberiand Avenue. Y-C-} London, 





























ONE 
HUNDRED 
POUNDS 





£100 £100 


JARROLD'S 
PRIZE STORY OFFER 


Messrs. JARROLD & SONS announce an 





OPEN COMPETITION for the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS STERLING for the best 
Story suitable as a PRESENTATION 
VOLUME for BOYS or GIRLS accepted 
for publication. Full particulars will be 
sent on request, but the following main 
conditions will guide intending com- 
petitors. 























1. MSS. should not exceed 75,000 words nor be 
less than 50,000 words. 

2. MSS. niust be typed and have on front page 
full name and address of sender. 

3. MSS. must be received on or before May 16, 
1910, but it will facilitate reading arrange- 
ments if they are sent in as early as possible. 

4. Messrs. Jarrold & Sons’ decision in every 
sense shall be final. 

Further enquiries as to conditions and all com- 
munications to be addressed—PRIZE EDITOR, 
Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, 10-11, Warwick Lane, 
London, E.C. 








NOTES AND QUERIES 
THE VOLUME 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1909, 
WITH THE 
{ND E X, 
Price 10s. 6d., 
IS NOW READY. 

*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; by post, 6}d. 
Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


EDITED BY 


Globe.—‘* Will certainly take its ] 
of the book is unfailing from tirst page to last.” 


deep and lasting interest.” 


Geogarphical Journal —*“ Most interesting book that Stanley ever wrote 
returns to read and re-read the more vivid portions.” ; : 

Manchester Guardian.—‘* Only comparable with the histories of Oliver Twist and David Copperfield” 

Literary World.—‘* A book that ought to be in the hands of every boy.” 


— 
nd 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
HENRY M. STANLEY 


LADY 
With 16 Photogravure Illustrations, Map, and 2 Facsimile Letters. 
Medium 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 21 Ss. net. 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE on Hand-Made Paper, imperial 8vo, morocco, £3 3s. 


Times.—** One of the most ponetng stories that an autobiographer has ever recorded.” 
»lace as one of the great 


STANLEY. 


oks of travel for all time...... The interest 


Daily Mail.—** A complete story of a big and splendid life.” 

Observer.—‘‘ A hook every boy should read as well as every Englishman.” 

Atheneum.— Intensely interesting as a human document.” 

Bookman.—*‘ The spontaneous seltf-revelation of a great character supplies a psychological study of 


pore One flies through it and 





HENRY FIELDING: 


By G. M. GODDEN. 


Fielding.” 


an Informal Memoir, 


Demy 8vo (9 by 6), cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 
Also a Special Edition of 250 Numbered Copies on Hand-Made Paper signed by the Author, 21s. net, 


Daily Teélegraph.—* A work which adds several items to our knowledge of Fielding’s life.” 
St. James's Gazette—* This book tells all there is to tell of the strange chequered career of Henry 





London: SAMPSON LOW, 





Magazines, Kr. 


Street, London, W.C., FEBRUARY 19, contains :— 
TER BpecLation OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPETI. 


THE LABOUR CONPERENCE. 

THE LATE @G. F. BODLEY (Institute of Architects). 

NATIVE CRAFTSMANSHIP (Carpenters’ Hall Lectures). 

NEW REGULATIONS IN CONNEXION WITH THE 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 

ILLUSTRATIONS :— 

DESIGN FOR A CHURCH TO BE BUILT IN REINFORCED 
CONCRETE, AWARDED THE GRISSELL GOLD 
MEDAL BY THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 


HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine | 





ARSTON & CO., Ltd., 100, Southwark Street, S.E, 


MESSBS. COMBRIDGE & 
H are issuing on MARCH 10 


A SHILLING EDITION OF 


7 “J 
AN IRISH UTOPIA: 
ASTORY OF A PHASE OF THE LAND PROBLEM. 
By J. H. EDGE, K.C., ex-Legal Assistant Land Commissioner. 

The First Edition, which was published at 3s. 6., was very well 
received, and is now out of print, 

The New Edition, which will be attractively got up in paper covers 
with a View of Glendalough and a Sketch of a Round Tower, contains 
a Special Introduction (now published for the first time) on the Round 
Towers of Ireland. 

The Story, which is interesting and pleasantly written, is a blend 
of fiction and disquisitions about various questions which are now 
burning topics, such as the Union of all Irish Christians, on the line 
formerly laid down by the famous R.C. Bishop Doyle ; Tariff Reform; 
| and peculiar aspects of the Land Problem. 
| _ The Book will no doubt have a large sale at the present time, and 
| Booksellers should write to Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Cv 

or direct to Messrs. COMBRIDGE, 18 and 20, Grafton Street, Dublin 
fora —— Copy, and as the Trade Terms are exceedingly liberal, it 
will pay them well to make a good display of it. 


CO. 





JUST READY. 
U DDHIST REV 
Vol. Il. No. I. 1s. net. 
PROBSTHAIN’S ORIENTAL SERIES. Vol. II. 
UDDHISM AS A_ RELIGION. 
By H. HACKMANN. | 6s. net. 


Expository Timea, February.—* Dr. Hackmann has almost accom- 
plished the impossible.” 


PROBSTHAIN & CO. 41, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


poeErnm 8. By J. 


y 
Cloth, 2s. net. 


I E W. 





FIRST REVIEWS. 

**He has done well to collect these poems... They show restraint, 
sincerity, and a remarkably fine taste....His sense, indeed, of the 
true qualities of blank verse is exceptionally - and he uses it with 
fine effect... ..in some which are inspired by the classics and in others 
which are in dramatic form.”— Times. 
“A volume of really beautiful poetry, as true as itis beautiful. It 
reveals a soul contented in an age of doubt, and a heart courageous to 
traverse the valley of the shadow.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


London: HAZELL, WATSON & VIN EY, Lrp., 52, Long Acre, W.C 





NOW READY. 
THE CLERGY LIST 
FOR 1910. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED 

TO THE LATEST DATE. 

Price 128. 6d. 

The Times says :—‘‘ ‘The Clergy List’ is both convenient 
in size and simple in arrangement.” 
The Daily Telearaph says :—‘** The Clergy List’ grows 
annually. Exceeding care has been taken in its prepara- 
tion. The work is, as before, the only reliable clergy list.” 
Truth says :—‘*Has long been recognised as an indis- 
pensable ecclesiastical directory.” 
The Globe says :—“ The corrections have been brought 
down to the latest possible date. The biographical informa- 
tion contained in the 1,158 pages of the work has been 
supplied by the clergy themselves.” 


ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS. 





Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


London: KELLY’S DIRECTORIES, Lrtp., 


STRAKER. | 
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Blackie & Son's New & Forthcoming Books 


JAPAN IN WORLD POLITICS A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN 
A Study in International Dynamics DICTIONARY 


By HENRY DYER, CE. M.A. D.Sc. : . > on — 
Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo; formerly Principal of and By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, 











M.A. LL.B. 





Ss. Professor of Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokyo Fcoap. 4to, 356 pp., cloth, gilt top, 9s. net 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net To the student of Shakespeare and of the English language this new 
> iter “The work of a high authority.” —Times. f Shakespearean dictionary will prove of great value. Each word is clearly 
meee ‘‘ A thoughtful, well-informed, and clearly reasoned book.” —Scotaman. explained in its several meanings, with illustrative quotations printed 
“Dr. Dyer writes with a full sense of responsibility, and weighs well the | in full. [ Shortly. 
opinions he ee ee | 
‘From beginning to end the book is a thorough and careful analysis of 
study of Eastern peoples—their history, their manners, oa their politics. It isa , Cc A u ) A G E Oo L 1°) G Y 
: masterpiece built up on practical knowledge and long experience.” — G/obe. By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S. F.G.S. 
sh it and Professor of Geology at the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 
erfield,” A JOURNAL FROM JAPAN South Africa; Late Geologist to the 


101r, 





8. net, Royal Society to study the fossils of Japan, and in the course of her scientific | j,ents of our outlook necessitated by the new hypothesis. 
work there came into contact with all ranks of Japanese society, and The work is thus shown to be an independent contribution to the study 
. travelled alone in many little-known parts of the country. In these racy of the subject, and as such is entitled to the careful attention of all ri wee 
t Henry pages will be found a vivid picture of Japan as it presents itself from day to of geology. [Shortly 
day to a keen and sympathetic observer. [ Shortly. : 
t, S.E, ANCIENT PLANTS HANDBOOK OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
_ Being a Simple Account of the Past Vegetation of the Earth and Pentateniea wb bey ae “2 re 1 of Gl 
. : . : rintendent of Phys raining to the School Board of Glasgow, 
the Recent Important oe in this Realm of Nature Lecturer in Physical Training to the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
udy Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers, 
EM. ' By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc. Ph.D. F.L.S., ; And V. E. GOODERSON 
sioner. Lecturer in Fossil meg yo ey ee of ‘The Study of | assistant Superintendent of Physical Training to the School Board of Glasgow. 
very well e 
ane Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net eee ponies. eg 
the Round This book has been written for the double purpose of presenting the new -"t ~ ry — _ hoes to Y r Pedisk oe ne remy of hay. saan 
ts otees and wider aspects of Fossil Botany due to recent discovery, and at the same Full 3 © gerd “on +t a 7 ee ye rf oh oe Pram 
1 are now time providing a general survey of the subject as it is known to-day. <" eg pm ye parle f th me Ap an ie Th al ysiological 
= Hitherto there has been no book in the English language in which the results PP eee, weeks snag agents = : d Bhs -nggthse, 0 te Reesiggh yi is the result 
Gees of recent research were made available to the ordinary student of botany and 0! (08 a ah SERENE, SS CHES Senne a ee suited 
1 00 the general reader, and the many notable discoveries in Fossil Botany which Se ee (Shortly. 
— the last few years have witnessed have added greatly to the interest and 
— importance of this study. [Shortly. FOOD INSPECTION 
— A Practical Handbook 
THE STONE AGES By HUGH A. MACEWEN, M.B. Ch.B.(Glas.), D.P.H.(Lond.), D.P.H.(Camb.) 
IN NORTH BRITAIN AND IRELAND Assistant Medical Officer of Health for Cumberland; late Resident 
By the Rev. FREDERICK SMITH. Physician, Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow ; late Lecturer on Hygiene, 
With an Introduction by Prof. A. H. KEANE, LL.D. F.R.G.S. Cooper Medical College, San Francisco 
_ Illustrated by over 500 Drawings of Typical Specimens Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 5s. net 
; aoe earedheapen ines ‘¢ This work is everything that it professes to be..... Dr. Macewen is to 
Py — = et cane an cea hen one —— & be congratulated on the — with which he has accomplished his task...... 
ry record of 1% whic a z n =e rho have been From beginning to end the book shows that its author is thoroughly 
: devoting study to the origin and progress of the man of the early stone age.” —-_ acquainted with his subject, and that his knowledge has been Pres by 
a f Paleolithi Neolithi * rg wey practical observation, alike in this country, in Germany, and in the packing- 
very student of Paleolithic and Neolithic man will feel bound to houses of Chicago.”—Glasgow Herald. 
have so important a book on his shelves.” —Athenewm. 
“The book is of importance to anthropologists and of interest to 
NT geologists, but is deserving of a welcome from the general reader because of INTRODUCTION TO TH E NATU RAL. 
its undoubted fascination.” — Birmingham Post. 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE 
FUEL AND REFRACTORY MATERIALS BP Moing 0 
By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.LC. F.C.S., Li Ae), UN. SSD, 
Emeritus Professor of Metallurgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne 
Technical College, Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 
In Collaboration with THOMAS GRAY, D.Sc. Ph.D., _ A new treatise which gathers together the results of the great amount of 
Professor of Technical Chemistry, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical , philological work that the last quarter of a century has produced. It is 
College. intended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was served in its time by Max 
And JOHN S. G. PRIMROSE, A.G.T.C. A.L.M.M. | Soaiiar's “Selenes of Lamguage 
Lecturer on General Metallurgy, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical | 
ITY, College LANDMARKS IN 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
"EE cloth, 5s. net ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
. Considerable additions have been made to the chapters dealing with By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 
Coke-ovens, Gas-producers, and Pyrometry, giving details of the most ston altace of Jeans Calon. Consbeiden, Mester of the Modern Gide i 
important recent developments in these sections. Descriptions of modern a ecoebs s i r yer “ eth Brie ‘Ss __ ecg ; 3 sti : i “ naar & — 
CO. forms of plant and apparatus used replace older types mentioned in former a aa Saee o ee ere eee eee eee ee 
. editions, and the whole book has been carefully revised and a full index New Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo, cloth,, 
appended. 368 pages, 5s. (Shortly. 
000 
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: London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd. Old Bailey, E.C. 





By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc. Ph.D. F.L.S. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


An informal record of impressions during an eighteen-months’ sojourn in 
Japan, written for the benefit of a circle of friends at home, and now pub- 
lished at their request. The author went out under the patronage of the 


Geological Commission of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
This work is an important contribution to the science of geology, and! 
particularly to the discussion of the Planetismal Hypothesis of Prof. T. C. 
Chamberlin. The author re-examines many of the fundamental facts and 
principles of geology, with a view to a general statement of the readjust- 
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NEW BOOKS FROM J. M DENT & SONS’ LIST 


BOOKS ON ART | GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE THIRD YOLUME, COMPLETING THE TEMPLE DICTIONARY 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S OF THE BIBLE. 


NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY. Written and Edited by Rev. W. EWING, M.A., and Rev. J. E. H. THOMSON 


. ers may ‘ D.D. With Introductory Articles by the Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF 
= rot ety sa Rene FF nn ge gee preva an os = RIPON. 540 Illustrations, 8 Coloured Maps. Large fcap. 4to, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. net, 
this final revision of the standard work on the history of Italian painting from the | “Here is a handy, compact, yet scholarly and even exhaustive dictionary for those 
second to the sixteenth century will be welcomed by all lovers of art. Demy 8vo, Who can use and appreciate such a work. It will appeal alike to the Scriptural scholar and 
£3 net per set. to the general reader, and its illustrations, of which there are some tive hundred, will be 

_ “Mr, Hutton’s labours have not only brought a rare and very costly standard work | helpful to both.” —Daily Chronicle. 

within the reach of a large circle of students......The new Crowe and Cavalcaselle has the aera $$ — 

additional advantage oyer the earlier edition, that the indifferent line drawings are | 


Chosen by dhe editor. Obaersens one Dlocks, the suljects of which have been carefully | PATE LIFE AND TIMES OF — 


A SIENESE PAINTER OF THE ‘MASTER JOHN HUS. 
FRAN By the Count LUTZOW, Hon. D.Litt. Oxon., Hon. Ph.D. Prag, Author of ‘A 
CISCAN LEGEND. History of Bohemian Literature,’ ‘Prague,’ «c. With a Map, 4 Photogravures, 
By BERNHARD BERENSON. 26 Illustrations reproduced in Collotype. Square and many other Illustrations from old Prints and Paintings. Medium 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
demy 8vo, 6s. net. net. 
“ Everything which Mr. Bernhard Berenson writes is sure to be read with attention, | “Count Liitzow has rendered the English-speaking world a signal service, for, apart 
and this book, with its many reproductions of pictures and frescoes which so delightfully | from the importance of the subject, he has revealed to us a great and most sympathetic 


illustrate the author’s argument, will be studied with intense interest by those who know Personality, whose life was purity and «devotion personified, and whose death, in its 
his authority in such matters.”—Daily Telegraph. sublime patience and self-negation, recalls that of Socrates.”— Daily Teleyraph. 


HOGARTH’S MARRIAGE A LA MODE. HOMER AND THE ILIAD. 


Six beautiful Coloured Reproductions in a Portfolio (13 in. by 15 in.), £1 1s. net. 
The reproductions of this series of masterpieces have been made as perfect as possible, An Essay to determine the Scope and Character of the Original Poem. By F. MELIAN 
and the publishers’ intention is to reproduce many of the great masters in the National 4 STAWELL, of Newnham College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Gata & limited editions. . oe al “The literary criticism, so fresh, delicate, and vivid, is intelligible to all lovers of 
Of all the Hogarth series this is the one which it is most desirable to have in colour, | poetry, even if they approach the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ only in translations. Criticism so 

for while the plates engraved from them were not by Hogarth’s burin, the pictures arein just, sympathetic, fine, and original is rare indeed.”—Mavnchester Guardian. 
many respects the top notes of his brush.”— Daily Chronicle. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. 


By Prof. RICHARD MUTHER. Revised and brought up to end of Nineteenth 
Century by the Author. With nearly 1,300 Illustrations in Black and White, and 48 




















FRANCESCO PETRARCA: Poet and Humanist. 


By MAUD JERROLD. Illustrated. Square demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


in Colour. In 4 vols. buckram, crown 4to, £3 3s. net. The first complete study in English of the life and work of one of the greatest of 
U ; -two Px ‘ xv Italian poets, who had an incalculable influence on the Renaissance and on the develop- 
wow ee cupetened in Twenty-two Parts at 2s. 6d. net per Part. PARTS L-XVL ment of English literature. 


“ This is in every respect 2 book of notable distinction, clear, well balanced, nourished 


THE ART TREASURES OF *- : by knowledge and sympathy. Alike in form and matter it is an admirable gag oi 


LONDON—PAINTING. | > —__—_— 
Compiled by HUGH STOKES. 59 Illustrations and Plans of Galleries. Crown BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS. 


8vo cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Chronological Guide to the Schools of Painting as represented in the Public Galleries Critical Edition, containing over 1,100 Letters, with Explanatory Notes ty 
of London, the Collections at Dulwich and Hampton Court, and the University Museums Dr. ALF. CHR. KALISCHER. Translated, with Preface, by J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 
of Oxford and Cambridge. B.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“* The idea is a good one, and it has been carried out with accuracy and intelligence.” “It is hardly too much to state that here we have the final word on Beethoven, the 

** A boon to the art lover.” —Globe. Manchester Guardian, best of all studies of the man and his innermost self.”— Daily Telegraph. 





MODES AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


As Represented in the Pictures and Engravings of the Time. 
By br. OSKAR FISCHEL and MAX VON _ BOEHM. 


Translated by MARIAN EDWARDES. Square demy 8vo, 3 vols. in Slipboard Case, 218. net; silk moirette, 25s. net. 


‘For the most part the book is a sheer delight. The illustrations......are admirably produced, many of them in colour, and we are struck......by the 
delicate tinting of the older fashion plates, which in this particular seem to have been more artistic than those of our own day.” —Athenawum. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE IN THE LAW. SOCIALISM AND THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


By EDWARD JENKS, B.C.L. M.A., Principal and Director of Legal Studies of the By WERNER SOMBART. Translated with Notes by M. EPSTEIN, M.A. Ph.D 
Law of Society, &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Geen 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. ' j 


| 
es : irab . ° g ‘ i slis y , . . ano ; , 
KF 4 } ama reference for the general public on the English Law of } ‘The book is a clear and impartial examination of the growth and the aims of the 
: social movement. The translator had the advantage of working with Dr. Sombart for 


two years.”—Observer. 
“THE HEART OF ENGLAND” SERIES. a ; —_—_— 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. each. | LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 
THE SOUTH COUNTRY. By Epwarp Tuomas. A SERIES IN THE ORIGINAL FRENCH. 


“Itis to be wished there was both space and time to refer to many things in this With Photogravure Frontispiece, post 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net; limp lambskin, 
fragrant little volume, breathing of out of doors. This book is so full of the happiest little 2s. 6d. net. 

imagi»ative touches which could only come from one who had loved nature long and 
intimately.”— Daily Chronicle, 22 Volumes now ready. 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND. By Epwarp Tuomas. | NEW VOLUMES. 
THE HISTORIC THAMES. By Huiraire Bextoc, M.P. ‘LES FABLES DE LA FONTAINE. 


These last two books were originally published in a limited edition at One Guinea 2vols. Preface de JULES CLARETIE, de l’'Académie Francaise. ; 
net per volume. (Full List of Volumes on application. 
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